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TRACINGS OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
BOATING IN THE ALTENFIORD. 


Preparations for our boating excursion being at length 
completed, we set out at nine in the morning of the 
31st July. We had a stout boat of considerable size, 
with three approved men, the chief of whom, Sérn 
by name, could speak a little English. A box of pro- 
visions had been arranged by our kind friend Mr Wil- 
son, of the Kaafiord store. I carried various scientific 
instruments, and my young companion took his gun in 
the hope of a little ptarmigan-shooting. We had skins 
and other appliances to make the rear part of the boat 
comfortable ; but I afterwards found that I had reckoned 
somewhat too lightly on the chances of the climate, 
though the deficiency was rectified by friends on the 
way. The weather was now again calm and extremely 
warm, insomuch that, during the middle of the day, I 
found other integument than my linen blouse quite 
unnecessary. 

Once more, then, upon the fiord, and now for a longer 
excursion, for it was my design to explore the ter- 
races of erosion throughout the fifty miles of straits and 
bays intervening between Kaafiord and Hammerfest. A 
little way past Oskarnaes, where new ground began to 
come under observation, I found the slate rocks over- 
laid with a crystalline limestone, which at one place 
dipped into the sea in a vertical cliff, enclosing masses 
of the slate. It was curious to observe all the included 
masses near the sea smoothed and scratched, while 
the including rock was rough, and worn away in con- 
sequence of weathering. In this place, where the 
Kaafiord valley may be said to open up into a wide 
space, these markings are as well impressed as in the 
higher and narrower parts, where one might expect 
the glacier to be more confined, and consequently more 
energetic. This spot, in short, appears merely as a 
part of a trough which had extended much farther 
seaward, with the same markings on its surface. One 
can scarcely, on seeing such things, resist the impres- 
sion that the relative level of sea and land has not only 
at one time been much higher, but that at another it 
has been much lower, than at present, allowing ice to 
descend into hollows in the frame of the land far below 
the present sea-level; for, as is well known, ice cannot 
descend far into the ocean, but always, on meeting that 
element, floats away in masses upon its bosom. 

Leaving the recesses of Storvig, Melsvig, and Talvig 
for subsequent examination, we moved directly on for 
the part of the fiord where the terraces of erosion com- 
mence. By a terrace of erosion, it will be remembered, 
is meant a horizontal cut in the forehead of the moun- 
tainous coast—a mechanical section made by the sea in 
the hill-face, and indicating, by its height above tide, 
the shift of relative level of sea and land which has 


taken place since it was formed. In most rocky coasts 
there is a beach formed, with a cliff rising more or less 
abruptly from it, and this beach would become a ter- 
race of erosion if the land were to rise twenty feet or 
more out of the water. Such objects are not very com- 
mon ; but I had seen examples on the coasts during the 
late steamer voyage, and I was now about to visit some 
which may fairly be considered as amongst the most 
remarkable in the world. 

The monotony of our day’s voyage was only broken 
by a landing which we were tempted to make in a 
recess of the coast, where we observed a few huts, and 
expected to find population. It proved to be only a sta- 
‘ion where men live temporarily while drying their fish. 
We found frames erected, with horizontally -disposed 
poles, all covered over with split fish in the process of 
drying; but no human being appeared on the ground, 
either to protect this property or to encroach upon it: 
the huts were closed, and the grass growing up to the 
very doors; all was a gray solitude, only speaking of 
man as an occasional visitant. Leaving the boatmen to 
take their dinner on the beach, we advanced up the side 
of a high short valley which falls back into the coun- 
try. We found a wild rude scene of mingled copse and 
morass, together with spots of such luxuriant herbage, 
that I wondered there was no small farmer making use 
of it for his flocks. It seemed a portion of the earth 
which had yet hardly fallen under the condition of pro- 
perty. 

The coast on our right—that is, towards the east— 
consisted of an alternation of deep recesses, bearing 
various names as fiords, and bold promontories. In the 
afternoon, after rowing upwards of twenty miles, we 
began to approach Komagfiord, where we designed to 
spend the night. The washed, shattered coast here 
presents remarkable disturbances of the slate strata, 
with curious interjections, veinings, and contortions. 
Many blocks appear, lying on the slate, of totally diffe- 
rent kinds of rock, and therefore presumably brought 
from a distance. By and by terraces begin to appear, 
with many of these travelled blocks reposing on them. 
Such stones speak, and the tale whieh they tell is as 
truthful, perhaps more truthful, than most of those 
narrated in black and white. 

At length, at an early hour of the evening, we turned 
into a comparatively small, but sheltered and almost 
land-locked recess, where we first see palings along the 
green hill-sides, indicating pastoral farming, and then a 
neat house seated a little way back from the shore, 
with a number of smaller buildings scattered near it, 
including one which advances as a wharf into the sea. 
That pretty red and yellow mansion, so riané with its 
clean dimity window-curtains, and a little garden in 
front, is the kiopman’s house of Komagfiord. It has a 
small porch in the centre, with a wooden esplanade and 
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a short flight of steps descending on either hand. A 
good-looking man, in the prime of life, leans over the 
rail at the wharf to receive us as we land. We are 
met by him with a few courteous words in English ; we 
present Mr Thomas’s letter of recommendation for Mr 
Buch, the kiopman, who presently appears, a bulkier 
and older man, of remarkably open genial countenance, 
reminding me much of Cowper’s description, though 
not exactly true as far as dress is concerned— 


* An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within.’ 


He meets us with welcome, and we are speedily con- 
ducted, with our baggage, to the house, a few steps 
from the shore, where we are at once introduced into a 
clean parlour, adorned with family portraitures and some 
of the favourite prints of Sweden and Norway, parti- 
cularly the never-absent royal family. Mr Buch, how- 
ever, does not speak any language besides his own. He 
only looks the welcome he feels. His wife presently ap- 
pears, a pleasant-looking matron; likewise his daughter 
and sole child, whom we by and by discover to be the 
wife of the younger man. ‘Two or three little children, 
too, the offspring of the young couple, make their way 
into the room to see those extraordinary beings the 
English strangers. The younger man, Mr Fantrom, 
knowing a good deal of English, we speedily, through 
that channel, become acquainted with the whole of 
this amiable family, from whom I was eventually to 
receive a greater amount of kindness than it almost 
ever was my lot to experience from strangers. We 
desired of course to be considered as travellers taking 
advantage in all courtesy of the obligation under which 
the kiopman lies to receive such persons into his house; 
but it will be found that we could not induce our kind 
hosts to regard us in that light. The family seemed 
to be in very comfortable circumstances, and the union 
in which the three generations lived together was beau- 
tiful to contemplate. I shall not soon, I trust, forget 
the kiopman’s house of Komagfiord. 

After the refreshment of tea—for we had taken a 
good lunch at sea—we went out to examine the neigh- 
bouring grounds, and soon ascertained that a terrace of 
detrital matter and blocks goes entirely round the little 
valley, at the height of about 64 feet above the sea, 
Walking along it round the angle which divides the 
fiord from the open sea in Varg Sund, we find it become 
a terrace of erosion on the rough coast there, with huge 
blocks everywhere encumbering its surface—blocks of 
foreign rock. Mr Fantrom obligingly went along with 
us over this ground, and seemed glad when I could em- 
ploy him in holding the levelling staff for a few minutes. 
We soon found him a very sensible well-informed man, 
though geology and geodesy were new ideas to his mind. 

The latter part of the evening proved extremely 
beautiful, and we were tempted to take seats on the 
esplanade in front of the door, to enjoy the cool but 
still balmy air, a delightful refreshment after the heat 
of the day. The little fiord lay like glass below our 
feet, with a merchant sloop moored in the entrance; 
the rugged mountains beyond the Sound rose clear into 
the bright blue sky, where the light was yet scarcely 
dulled. Mr Buch sat down with his long pipe, emitting 
alternate puffs of smoke, and sentences addressed to his 
son-in-law and grandchildren. The bustle of Mrs Buch 
engaged in her household duties made the smallest pos- 
sible stir within. All besides was as calm as nature 
before the birth of sound. Having nothing better to do, 


play a few airs, provided it should be agreeable to all 
present. This being cordially assented to, I proceeded 
to introduce the music of my native country to these 
simple- hearted Norwegians. The scenery and time 
seemed to give magic to what might otherwise perhaps 
have proved of very little interest; and finding my 
audience give unequivocal tokens of being pleased with 
my performance, I was induced to go on from one tune 
to another for fully an hour. It was curious to think 
of my audience hearing for the first time strains which 
are an inheritance of the heart to every Scottishman 
from his earliest sense—to myself, for instance, since 
three years old—and to reflect on some of our national 
favourites, as the ‘ Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘ Loch Erroch 
Side,? and the ‘Shepherd’s Wife,’ now floating over 
the unwonted ground of a Norwegian fiord. With each 
air, in general, the idea of some home friend, with whom 
it is a favourite, was associated. There was scarcely 
one which did not take my mind back to some scene 
endeared by domestic affection, or the love which, in 
common with every Scot, I cherish for the classic haunts 
of my native land. It was deeply interesting now to 
summon up all these associations in succession, in the 
presence of an alien family who could know nothing 
of them, and to whom it would have been in vain to 
explain them, but who, from that very incapability of 
sympathy, made them in the existing circumstances 
fall only the more touchingly and penetratingly into 
my own spirit. 

Next morning rose bright and beautiful, and we were 
early astir to walk round the valley, the features of 
which, however, I shall describe afterwards. About 
eleven in the forenoon we left our kind hosts, with a 
promise to return to them in the course of a few days. 
Being here close to the commencement of the terraces 
of erosion, I was loath to defer any longer seeing them. 
I proposed, however, to go at once, if possible, to Ham- 
merfest, the far extremity of our proposed course, and 
then to return at such stages as might be thought con- 
venient. Varg Sund, into which we now turned, 
bounded by the mainland on the right, and the island of 
Seiland on the left, is, in respect of its breadth and the 
scenery of its coasts, though scarcely in its roughness, 
much like the line of the Great Glen in Inverness-shire, 
where it is filled up with Loch Oich or Loch Lochy. 
We soon come to observe on the hill-faces at no great 
elevation two lines apparently parallel with each other, 
and with the sea-surface. They are equally conspi- 
cuous on rough protuberant mountains, and in softer 
and grassier recesses; but in the latter they are ob- 
served to be only indentations in the receding slopes, 
while in other places they are deep incisions in the 
cliffy rocks. About nine miles on from Komagfiord 
there is a peculiarly bold mountain-face projecting a 
little into the Sound, and bearing the name of Quen- 
klubb. All along this rock the two lines are deeply 
marked. So are they in some parts of a recess opposite 
called Olderfiord. So far from dubious are these mark- 
ings, that at Olderfiord we can quite well distinguish 
the two lines of Quenklubb, though the Sound is there 
not much less wide than the Firth of Forth at Granton, 
or about four English miles. 

Landing at Olderfiord, I executed a measurement up 
the green slopes, much to the astonishment of a group 
of fishing Queens who have harbourage there. The 
upper line was 155°47 feet above the tide-mark of the 
day. Two lower lines appeared on the green delta, one 
at 56, the other at 65 feet, there being, notwithstanding 


I proposed at this juncture to bring out my flute, and 


the slightness of the difference, a decided bank between 
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them. I then crossed to a similar recess called Saraby, 
close to Quanklubb, and landed on a beautiful beach of 
pebbles and shells, underneath a green pastoral slope, 
on which were several Lap huts. The two lines cross 
the green sloping ground, and go on at the same levels 
as deep seams in the rough mountain. I found the 
lower line formed in the latter situation by a mere 
shattering of the cliff, and a wearing of it out in slight 
hollows; but the upper one presented a broad ledge cut 
in the upturned slate strata, and backed by a tall ver- 
tical cliff. This ledge was in some places almost like a 
floor, being only rendered slightly unequal by the ridges 
of unusually hard strata starting up above the general 
level. At one place it was not less than fifty single 
paces broad—a most impressive illustration of the power 
of the sea, and of the long space of time during which 
this had been a shore. 

Returning from a solitary ramble in the back country, 
I came upon a Lap group, composed of a woman en- 
gaged in cow-milking, her daughter of perhaps twelve 
years old, and a cased or cradled baby of a few months. 
The two cows, one of which was in the process of being 
milked, were about the size of British calves, but evi- 
dently mature animals of their kind. It was a collec- 
tion of miniatures; for the woman, the girl, and the 
baby were all as little in proportion as the cows. There 
was something affecting in this display of diminutive- 
ness. I felt a disposition to do something kind to the 
poor creatures, and without waiting to consider, pro- 
ceeded upon the English philosophy of slipping some 
money into the hand of the girl. I then went into the 
house near by. Imagine a small low structure of stone 
and turf, with a turf roof supported by upright sticks 
placed within, and a clumsy aperture in the centre for 
the emission of smoke, The door, within a little porch, 
was exactly three feet high. In the interior I found an 
expiring fire in the centre of the earthen floor, several 
pots and pans scattered about, and the remains of a mess 
of boiled fish in a dish somewhat like a boat-scoop. Be- 
hind the range of upright supports for the roof was a 
series of stall-like compartments, com however, 
only of a few sticks, and several of which, I was told by 
my boatmen, were actually used for the lodging of the 
few cows, goats, and sheep belonging to the family; 
while in another, somewhat wider, lay a bundle of twigs 
and leaves—their only bed; and another was formed 
into a rack of shelves, containing many dishes of milk, 
and a few cheeses still under pressure. It was an inte- 
resting picture of the first efforts of human nature to 
surround itself with the necessaries and comforts of life. 
A neighbouring cottage was similar in all respects, but 
that the animals had se te accommodation. A 
female, like a child of ten years, with the shortest foot 
(bare) I ever saw on any human being above infancy, 
stood in the doorway. I was told, to my surprise, that 
she was a married woman! The Lap cottage shows 
the destitution of a poor form of humanity in very 
unfavourable physical circumstances ; but I felt it im- 
portant to remark, that it is essentially distinct from the 
destitution, more extreme in all respects, of a degraded 
civilisation, or a barbarism existing in the midst of 
civilisation, such as that of the worthless among the 
artisans of our large cities, or of the helpless, reckless 
cottar of Munster and Connaught. The Laplander 
has various cooking utensils: he has a pastoral stock 
by no means limited in amount; he is a gentle bar- 
barian, doing the very best for himself that his limited 
faculties and the circumstances of his being will admit 
of, and he loses nothing by imprudence or habitual 
indulgence in vice. We cannot say so much for vast 
hordes of people of various kinds who live amongst 
the magnificent appliances of England, but for whom its 
superb industrial system, and its unprecedented moral 
elevation, appear to exist in vain. 

There was now an adverse wind in the Sound, against 
which the oars could make but slow progress. From 
this cause, and the afternoon being far spent, we found 
it necessary to return to Komagfiord, from which we 


hoped to renew our start next day with a favouring 
breeze. In returning, we landed at a place on the south 
side of the entrance to Leerisfiord, where the upper ter- 
race was remarkably distinct. It proved to be 170°93 
feet above the tide-mark of the day, being an addition 
of about 15 feet to the elevation at Olderfiord, a few 
miles tothe north. This was a fact tending to the con- 
firmation of M. Bravais’s account; but at this time, 
notwithstanding the general conspicuousness of the 
lines, I suspected that their elevations changed at pro- 
montories and elsewhere, though sometimes with inter- 
plaitings, as if, in an assumedly equable uprise, winds 
and currents had possibly caused impressions to be 
made on one piece of coast presented in a certain direc- 
tion, and not on another presented in a different direc- 
tion. Thus I conceived there might still be horizon- 
tality in the several entire pieces of the lines, although 
these might rise like the steps of a stair from north to 
south. It was already becoming evident that many 
measurements would be necessary to extinguish all 
possible sources of error, and determine how the case 
really stood. 

The wind next morning being still adverse, we were 
induced to spend the day in an examination of the 
valleys connected with Komagfiord and Kortsfiord, 
which we were assured were readily accessible from 
each other by crossing over an isthmus. Komagfiord 
is a short inlet of the ocean, so called from its resem- 
blance to the komag or Lappish shoe. At the upper 
extremity, half an English mile from Mr Buch’s house, 
there is a farmhouse, seated on a low green slope, close 
to the embouchure of a rivulet, which here descends 
from the mountains. The ancient delta of this rill is, 
as usual, cut through by the stream, leaving a wing on 
each side, across which terraces are marked, like the 
rising seats of an amphitheatre. Among these the most 
conspicuous is the one which is continued all the way 
round the fiord, being the lower of the two notable lines. 
The existence of such objects, mixed up in a series with 
one of M. Bravais’s two lines, is important, as showing 
the number of pauses that were made during that shift 
of relative level to which he points. I ascertained the 
elevations of three below the notable terrace, and sir 
above, the highest of the last not being up to the eleva- 
tion which we were to expect for the second line.* 
Thus it appears that since the formation of that line, 
instead of one pause, or at the utmost two, as indicated 
by M. Bravais, there have been not fewer than ten. 

The passage between the two fiords is a rough cut in 
the hills, about 300 feet above the sea. At its extremities 
there are formations of blocks and rubbish, much like 
moraines, though not in the kind of situation where, as 
far as I am aware, such objects are expected. Under- 
neath these, on the Komagfiord side, there is a great 
terrace of soft matter, perfectly flat, of perhaps 200 feet 
in breadth, and running fully half a mile along the 
mountain-side. I at first supposed it to be a part of 
the upper line in this valley; but that afterwards ap- 
peared, though in a faint form, at a different level, being 
179 feet, while this terrace is 161. Being an indubitable 
ancient sea-marking, it may be said to raise the num- 
ber of these objects below the so-called second line to 


On descending into Kortsfiord valley—to which, I may 
remark, we were kindly accompanied by Mr Fantrom— 
we found it occupied by two or three Norwegian farmers, 
the family of one of whom, Mr Kort, have been pro- 
prietors for generations, and given the fiord its name. 
We were hospitably received in one of the farmhouses, 
while Sérn went to procure a boat in which we might 
cross to the other side. The goodly timber-house and 
timber furniture, the abundance of milk, the comfort- 
able aspect of the young mistress nursing her first baby, 
gave us a favourable impression of the life of the Fin- 


* The terraces in this delta are at the following heights: 36°75— 
41'15—48-71—67 24 (the utmost height at this place of what has been 
terrace of this valley) —83-05—89'37—96 60—113°77 
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mark farmer. In such situations the abundance of 
good succulent grass seems to make up for all defi- 
ciencies. It is evidently the sheet-anchor of the agri- 
culturist in this part of the world. A crazy boat hav- 
ing been procured from one of the fishing Fins of the 
neighbourhood, we crossed to the other side, where there 
are no people but Laplanders. Landing on the white 
shelly beach, underneath a few huts I met an aged 
Lap female walking about, leading one wee wee lamb— 
an affecting picture. Small things being great to little 
people, what interests, I thought, might be bound up 
with that diminutive isolated piece of pastoral pro- 
rty! The lower great line is expressed here in a 
road terrace, the utmost height of which is 68°72 feet, 
being a slight rise upon the same object in Komagfiord. 
There is also an upper line, but I have failed to make 
out with clearness from my notes its true elevation. 
Finally, in the brink of a mountain streamlet, amidst 
rough ground, there is a large mass of transported 
moraine-like materials, rising from 241 to 256 feet. It 
coincides in level with a similar formation at the mouth 
¢ oe valley of passage communicating with Komag- 


We returned to our friend Mr Buch’s to an earl, 
dinner, which the ladies had exerted their utmost ski 
to render a good one. At this meal the men alone sat 
down: the two mistresses, after the Norwegian fashion, 
walked about the room, helping when necessary, and 
joining only in the conversation. It was some time be- 
fore I could reconcile myself to this custom, though it 
is but a relic of primitive times, when family life was 
simpler than it now is. I soon came to see or to recol- 
lect that, while the doing of humble services for hire 
fixes an individual on a humble platform of rank, the 

rformance of any offices from the motive of affection 
is no degradation at all. The kindness and cordiality 
which reigned in the faces of our hostess and her 
daughter I never can remember without pleasure. Mr 
Fantrom on this occasion brought out a bottle of Medoc 
of his own importing; the usual bottle of corn-brandy 
was on the table for the service of the party from 
beginning to end. I regarded an ample pudding accom- 
panied by jelly as the conclusion of this feast of the 
fiord ; but thereafter came an alarming superfluity, in 
the shape of plates of moltiberry smothered in cream. 
After all, these did not make their appearance in vain. 
Finally came a cup of coffee under the shade in the 
porch, the invariable termination of a Norwegian 
dinner. Here, with the calm fiord in front, and the 
Reaumur thermometer reported as 25 degrees, which 
is equivalent to 88 degrees Fahrenheit, we spent an- 
other delightful musical hour, very much like that of 
the former evening already described. 

The next morning was as beautiful as any of the 
three last, and the wind, such as it was, was declared to 
be favourable. We started between eight and nine, de- 
signing to make a good effort to reach Hammerfest 
before we should sleep. The fiord was like glass. An 
English merchant-brig was going slowly along the 
Sound, with all her sails set, yet apparently not making 
a mile an hour. I may remark that the expression 
‘ like glass,’ though so often used, is never strictly true 
of the uneasy clement: at the very calmest, the sea 
ever shows some little swell or tremulousness, as if 
affected not by anything external, but by a kind of 
respiration or inward emotion. Having rowed along 
past Leeris-fiord, I landed to examine the terraces at a 
place where the upper one made a conspicuous appear- 
ance. I found that spot a strange scene of jagged rocks 
mingled with moss and living vegetation, yet still so 
decidedly a ledge or section in the mountain-face, that 
it has been assumed as the line of a path which I ob- 
served to be marked with the feet of wild animals as 
well as of human beings. The lower line was only ex- 
pressed by a sort of shattering in the face of the preci- 
pice. It was set down in our levelling-book at 64°78 feet, 
while the upper line was about 161. We then moved on, 


which gave the lower line at 57 and the upper at 155— 
a decided fall from the points farther to the south, yet 
still insufficient to establish a clear conclusion on the 
subject. I may remark that it is at this place that 
the terrace assumes the great breadth, and shows the ex- 
traordinary flatness, which have been already described. 
The cliff above is marked with platforms or small 
terraces reaching to 300 feet, and on these I found 
gneiss blocks and gravel reposing. The blocks seem 
little worn by the long journey they must have made: 
one measured fully ten feet on each side. One cannot 
but wonder at the powers of icebergs—for icebergs are 
the only imaginable agents—in transporting such huge 
masses. 

During the day, by the exertions of our boatmen, we 
made good progress along the Sound, and in the evening 
arrived at a place on the coast of Seiland called Quis- 
naes, which is remarkable in its way, as being the only 
place on the line between Komagfiord and Hammerfest 
(five-and-twenty miles) where there is any Norwegian 
family, the inhabitants elsewhere being Queens and Laps. 
Paul Olsen’s huus maintained, during the next ten days, an 
important place in our consideration, on account of this 
distinction attending it; but on landing now, we found 
it only a poor fisherman’s cottage, the elder people from 
home, and not only no provisions to be had, but neither 
fire nor clean water. Having, after some difficulty, 
obtained a small supply of the latter article, we made 
a fire on the beach, and brought our kettle and tea 
apparatus into play. I cannot say, however, that we 
were very successful in the result. We had now, not 
the mainland, but the island of Qualée on our right 
hand. After proceeding a few miles, we passed through 
a strait called, from the current ever traversing it, 
Strémen. Here, amidst the calm of sky and sea, a 
curious sight met our eyes: the sea throughout the 
whole strait seemed to be one mass of animal life. 
Hundreds of fish were popping up their heads—I sup- 
pose for flies or animalcules on the s' ; and even 
where this was unbroken, there was a manifest com- 
motion, indicative of the greater stir below. There 
were several boats abroad, and their take, as may be 
supposed, was abundant. I was told that these are sei- 
fish, the coarsest species prevalent on the Norwegian 
coasts. 

It was at a late hour that we ‘burst’—to use Cole- 
ridge’s expression—into the open sea to the north of 
Seiland, and approached the town of Hammerfest. So 
mild at this time was the air, that I sat in the boat 
without gloves, and could even gratify my companion 
in his wish for a few tunes on the flute. It was curious 
to think of these airs floating away to the shores, and 
surprising the Laplanders with an unwonted sound, 
which their superstition might attribute to something 
above nature. Turning suddenly round to look at the 
scenery we were leaving behind, I was myself startled 
by the sight of the full moon—huge, dim, mysterious— 
stealing on the scene like a spectre! But in the oppo- 
site direction a more interesting sight awaited us: 
through a flat bar of the clouds we could clearly see 
the sun walking along the Polar Ocean. Our watches 

inted at this time to eleven o’clock : we saw the ob- 
ject equally well a quarter of an hour later, as we were 
turning into the bay at Hammerfest. There afterwards 
we found that our watches had been put out of time 
by the twelve degrees of longitude we had traversed 
since leaving Trondhiem, so that it appeared, contrary 
to our expectations, that we had seen the god of day 
at midnight. 

As we neared shore at this place, we were suddenly 
met in the face by a glow of heat like that felt on pass- 
ing the mouth of a furnace at a little distance. Extra- 
ordinary as our previous experiences of heat had been, 
this greatly exceeded them, and for some time we could 
see no adequate cause for the phenomenon. At length 
it became apparent that we were only coming within 
the influence of the intense caloric which was radiating 


and landing again at Saraby, effected a measurement 


from the cliffy rocks along shore, these having been 


if 
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beaten by the sun during the whole day, till they must 
too hot to be touched. The gloff of the heat, 
as it would be called in Scotland, met us several times 
got to Hammerfest. I could not have pre- 
viously believed that there could be such heat in the 
latitude of Boothia Felix—for such is the situation of 
this town, the most northerly, I believe, in Europe. 
But I must leave the discussion of this subject to an- 
other chapter. R. C. 


WHITE LADIES PLACE. 


Amone the reminiscences which a venerable friend 
often indulged us in narrating, some singular details 
connected with her early experience may not prove 
—ae given in nearly her own words as fol- 

Ws :— 

After many years of absence, marked by vicissitude 
and domestic bereavement, I once more became an in- 
mate of my father’s home. He was a physician of note, 
and much beloved by all classes. About seven miles 
from the town of L——, where we resided, there stood 
an old mansion, which might be seen from the high 
road. It was surrounded on three sides by extensive 
pleasure-grounds and dark woods, but the frontage was 
comparatively open; shaven green terraces rose one 
above another, bordered by monumental-looking urns 
and funereal cypresses, and crowned by the square stone 
house itself. Seen from a distance, it was like a minia- 
ture, frowning and gloomy, set in a sombre frame; for 
there was something inexpressibly mournful and solemn 
in the general aspect of White Ladies Place, so named 
from occupying the site of an ancient conventual pile. 

I often passed that way with my father, when ac- 
companying him on distant visits, and I used to fancy 
the waving woods were sighing forth a requiem for the 
departed. I pictured to myself Mrs Irwin, the present 
occupant (whose ancestral domain it was), in her lone- 
liness and desolation ; and a strange yearning came over 
me to penetrate those precincts, and to sympathise with 
the mourner. But my father told me that Mrs Irwin 
never received visitors, seeing no one but the minister 
of the parish and himself. The time, however, at length 
arrived when he was permitted to introduce me—this, 
indeed, being at his particular suggestion— for my 
father was a privileged favourite. Mrs Irwin had once 
been noted, not only for beauty and grace, but for the 
pride and imperiousness of her character. She was left 
a widow with two daughters, the eldest of whom re- 
sembled her deceased parent in a passive, yielding 
disposition and plain exterior; while Josephine, the 
younger, who was her mother’s idol, more than equalled 
that mother in surpassing loveliness, also inheriting the 
same high spirit and resolute will, dashed, however, 
with a spice of levity and flightiness which Mrs Irwin 
had never exhibited. Both these young ladies were 
affianced at an early age to suitors selected by their 
mother, for Mrs Irwin was earnestly desirous of seeing 
them ‘well settled,’ according to her notions: Captain 
Dormer, to whom Miss Irwin was speedily united, being 
the next heir to an earldom; but Josephine’s fair brow 
was to be adorned by a coronet even on the celebra- 
tion of her nuptials, although the intended bridegroom 
was old and withered, and Josephine laughed at and 
disliked him. Mrs Irwin would not listen to her re- 
monstrances; Josephine must be a countess, and be 
compelled to obedience. But what words can describe 
the mother’s surprise and passion when this darling 
child, but a few weeks previous to the time fixed on for 
her marriage, eloped from a villa at the sea-side, where 
she was staying with her sister, Mrs Dormer, her com- 
panion being a certain Lieutenant O'Donnel, an Irish 
cousin, disowned by Mrs Irwin, the respective families 
having had deadly feuds for generations concerning 
some hereditary claims which neither of them could 
now explain satisfactorily. 

The lieutenant was in the same regiment as Captain 
Dormer; and. the latter—who was as good-natured 


and thoughtless a young man as O’Donnel himself, and 
would have nothing to do, he said, ‘with stupid old 
family bickerings’— could see no reason why O’Donnel 
should not visit him now he was married: his wife had 
nothing more to do with her mother’s prejudices, and 
the ‘ old lady’ need know nothing at all about it. And 
indeed the first she did know on the subject was from 
O’Donnel, beseeching forgiveness for Josephine and 
himself, the Dormers not having the courage to com- 
municate the desperate intelligence of the marriage to 
Mrs Irwin. 

The mother felt her honour tarnished by her 
favourite daughter’s imprudent marriage ; the contract 
she had entered into with the old Earl of —— being 
thus shamefully cancelled, and an alliance formed with 
a hated race : forgiveness, therefore, Mrs Irwin refused 
to accord. Josephine’s name was forbidden to be men- 
tioned in her presence, and those who transgressed were 
treated by her as enemies. 

To her son-in-law, Captain. Dormer, Mrs Irwin’s 
anger also extended for a long time, for she considered 
him an accomplice in the disgraceful transaction. Geor- 
gina, she said, ‘ was a fool’—she could not blame her— 
she had been trained to implicit obedience, and only 
transferred it from a mother to a husband. Georgina 
had been a dutiful child, continued Mrs Irwin, nor 
should she suffer now for her husband’s folly by any 
diminution of her mother’s favour or affection. The 
earldom in prospective had doubtless a good deal to do 
with Mrs Irwin’s forbearance ; but—alas for human fore- 
sight and calculations—Captain Dormer’s noble relation 
acknowledged a private marriage with his housekeeper, 
and a numerous race of heirs and heiresses came forth 
from their hiding-places. Poor Dormer died, it was 
said, of disappointment, leaving his wife and six little 
girls wholly dependent on Mrs Irwin; Georgina did 
not long survive her husband; and this band of tender 
orphan loves alone were left to tell of frustrated hopes 
and mortal uncertainties. 

Mrs Irwin received tidings about the same period 
of Josephine’s decease. The unfortunate runaway had 
been a widow since the birth of her only child, and 
had found shelter with a maternal aunt of O’Donnel’s, 
who had espoused a French gentleman. Monsieur 
and Madame Duhamel led a retired life in a pastoral 
valley of Languedoc: they were not wealthy, but kind- 
hearted, excellent people; and on the rejection of all 
their overtures on behalf of the child thus left on their 
hands (Mrs Irwin turning a deaf ear to their represen- 
tations), they had no alternative but to bring the 
orphan up with their own children, and the poor little 
thing soon became nearly as dear to them. 

Mrs Irwin betrayed no grief on hearing of her 
youngest daughter’s premature death; she took no 
notice whatever of the announcement: but the house- 
hold saw that she was a changed woman—the iron had 
entered her soul. Pride supported her; and neither 
sigh, nor tear, nor outward demonstration of any kind 
warranted the offer of sympathy or condolence. The 
letter containing the death-message she cast into the 
fire, and watched it consuming without sign of emotion; 
and none would have suspected the intelligence it con- 
—’ had not the obituary in the public papers notified 
the fact. 

Left with her six grandchildren, it was no matter 
of wonder that Mrs Irwin resolutely shut herself up, 
and declined receiving visitors, devoting all her time 
and energy to her arduous duties. People ceased to 
talk about her, or to lament and wonder at her family 
misfortunes; and except when the lovely flock at 
White Ladies Place were seen at church, or flitting 
about the grounds, the townsfolk of L—— and the 
neighbouring hamlets ceased to trouble themselves 
about these concerns. My father, indeed, sometimes 
had questions asked him about the fair, fragile-looking 
girls, who clustered so fondly around their grand- 
mother: she seemed to love them with a love far 


beyond that she had cherished for their mother— 


| 
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her own daughter Georgina. The ‘angel band’ of 
White Ladies Place was the epithet often bestowed en 
these singularly lovely children. There was indeed 
some excuse for it: their exterior attractions and an- 
gelic dispositions forcibly reminding the spectator of 
—— and legends of ecclesiastical love, wherein the 

y spirits are represented to our imagination by pure 
and dove-like innocents. 

Some ancient folks shook their heads mournfully, 
and whispered how much they pitied Mrs Irwin, not- 
withstanding her pride and arrogance ; for it was easy 
to see that none of these gentle creatures could be 
reared—they were too transparent and white, too good 
and gentle: such children, said the ancients, always 
joined the happy angels ere the innocence of early youth 
had fled! And it was even as they predicted: one by 
one the delicate girls drooped and faded away. One 
attained the age of seventeen; the others were younger 
as they were severally summoned home. 

Everybody felt sincere commiseration for the be- 
reaved grandmother, and it was generally rumoured 
that her intellects were affected. But my father did not 
corroborate such accounts; on the contrary, he spoke 
of Mrs Irwin’s strength of mind and resignation. How- 
ever, gossips persisted in saying there was a mystery ; 
but what it was no one could find out. The domestics 
were few and attached, having all been in the service of 
the family for many years, and devoted to Mrs Irwin, 
who was much beloved by her retainers. 

Having heard all these particulars frequently dis- 
cussed, it may be readily supposed that, when my father 
spoke of introducing me to the interior of White Ladies 
Place, I felt some slight degree of curiosity, and perhaps 
nervousness; but he had impressed upon me his desire 


_ that I might prove a cheerful and soothing companion 


to Mrs Irwin; the necessity my father saw for such 
companionship, in a medical point of view, having made 
him persist in the attainment of his object, not without 
exerting much guileless diplomacy and friendly autho- 
rity. 
Mrs Irwin received me courteously, and at first 
evidently put up with my presence for my valued 
father’s sake; but by and by I flattered myself that the 
kindness she evinced towards me was for my own. She 
abhorred any display of sorrow. Like many proud, 
high-spirited people, her grief was silent, and vented 
alone when no human eye could witness it ; but I soon 
felt sure that some ever-present corroding remem- 
brance was preying upon her mind beyond that which 
the death of her grandchildren might have caused. 
Sorrow for the dead, pious and resigned grief I had 
already seen, when earthly struggles were quieted by 
heavenly aspirations, and the mourner ejaculated, ‘I 
shall go to them!—they may not return to me!’ But 
now I witnessed restless yearning, and a remorse which 
the outward self-possession so marvellously displayed 
by Mrs Irwin had not the power to conceal from a c 
observer; and when I imparted the result of my obser- 
vations to my father, he listened earnestly to all I said, 
and impressively answered, ‘I think you are right, 
Mary: this poor lady, you are aware, has a grandchild 
yet living.’ 

A new light suddenly broke on my mind, but I did 
not confide all my thoughts even to this dear father, 
fearing for the result of my visionary schemes. 

My father went on to say, ‘I do not doubt that Mrs 
Irwin will soon take you into her confidence, Mary: 
you have won her regard; but I must not anticipate. 
This confidence must be voluntary on her part; nor 
shall I attempt to raise the veil which she does not 
desire to withdraw. I know you have strong nerves, 
and are not easily startled.’ 

If I had strong nerves, this conversation did not tend 
to strengthen and brace them, for I lived in the perpe- 
tual assurance that some singular mystery overhung 
Mrs Irwin's daily life: however, I had determined on 
certain plans; and in putting them into execution, and 
in performing numerous active duties, all foolish fears 


or nervous trepidations were in the true way of being 
forgotten. 

I had now been acquainted with Mrs Irwin for some 
months: this acquaintance on her part had ripened 
into cordial kindness, I may say friendship; while I, 
on my part, felt deep sympathy, and interest, and ear- 
nest desires to see her mind at rest. I often remained at 
White Ladies Place for days together. During one of 
these visits, on an October evening—how well do I re- 
member it!—it was a dim, melancholy October evening 
—the wind was wailing amid the gray gables and golden 
woods—I had been alone all day, for Mrs Irwin had 
kept to her own apartments, when she joined me, and 
mutely seating herself, watched my rapid stitching of 
some homely garment. After a long time, she broke 
the silence, saying, ‘ Mary, this is the anniversary of a 
sad day: it is the day when the last remaining of my 
child’s children was taken from me. These anniver- 
saries I always devote to them: will you come and view 
all that is left me of these beloved ones?’ What could 
Mrs Irwin mean? Fears indefinable seized me at hear- 
ing these words; but I looked at her intently, and no 
wildness in her eyes or excitement of manner gave 
evidence that her reason was impaired. But what did 
she mean ?—what was coming? 

She took my arm, and for the first time I found my- 
self in that portion of the mansion whose windows all 
opened on the solemn woods and sombre pine vistas 
branching off in many directions, We entered a small 
chamber or ante-room, where we found Mrs Irwin’s 
confidential waiting-woman in expectation of our visit. 
Double doors led from this ante-room to a saloon be- 
yond; the ancient domestic threw them open; and emerg- 
ing from the gloom, what a spectacle met my bewildered 
eyes! ‘The saloon was brilliantly illuminated by wax 
tapers, and entirely hung with snowy-white drapery, 
from the folds of which hung wreaths of freshly-ga- 
thered flowers. At the head of the apartment, in a 
semicircle, were ranged six figures clad in white robes, 
with veils of filmy texture half concealing their fea- 
tures. They looked like young girls attired for the 
solemn rite of confirmation; but how still and mute 
they were—fac-similes, indeed, of the deplored and de- 
parted; but mere wax-works, fashioned by a skilful 
artificer! Mrs Irwin took me up to the figures, one by 
one, speaking in a subdued voice, and telling me their 
names and the respective ages at which they had been 
taken from her. From the tallest figure of the group 
she withdrew the veil which shaded the face, as tenderly 
and seriously as if the wax-work had been imbued with 
spiritual life, whispering as she did so, ‘ She was the 
fairest of them all: look, is not this an angelic face?’ 
And truly this model, taken after death, retained all 
the attributes of life: long silken lashes rested on the 
delicate cheeks, whereon was a faint tinge of colouring ; 
the lips were parted smilingly, as if about to speak ; 
the masses of rich dark hair fell in clusters on the neck ; 
and the hand was stretched forth holding a rose; but, 
alas! not a living rose, as it had been wont to do in life : 
the rose, like the figure, was artificial—it was wax-work 
too. Presently my imagination began to be affected. 
I thought the eyelids moved, and, shuddering, I turned 
away. But soon my tears flowed freely; for it was a 
touching scene to witness Mrs Irwin fondly contem- 
plating this singular assemblage—this company of the 
dead, as she designated them. And this was the mys- 
tery—yet my father pronounced her sane! But then 
again, thought I, ought this poor lady to be considered 
insane merely because, instead of pictures or sculptured 
statues, she resorts to this more rare, and certainly 
more lifelike, mode of preserving the resemblances of 
het t | "hat the i of each departed 

‘oun on anniversary 
child’s birthday, and day of decease, she passed her 
time among them from morn till night: she visited her 
rare collection every day; but on these festivals only 
the tapers were lit, the fresh flowers culled, and the 
waxen models decked in their festal robes. My father 
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was right; for Mrs Irwin was not mad. Once admitted, 
I became a frequent visitor to this secret chamber, to 


hitherto approached the 
which all my hopes and wishes were centered: it was 
dangerous ground to tread, and the full extent of 
woman’s delicacy and tact (in the right sense of that 
too-often misused term) was required, in order not to 
shipwreck the cause I had at heart. By very slow and 
imperceptible degrees I had won Mrs Irwin to speak 
of the past—of the time when both her own daughters 
were children ; then, as a matter of course, I carelessly 
asked if the offspring of both resembled their mother? 
For the first time Maud, the orphan of Josephine, was 
mentioned by her grandmother; and her existence once 
acknowledged, the stern restriction was broken: she had 
a living grandchild still; but dead to her—‘ dead to her,’ 
she said, and sighed. 

I heard the sigh, and I treasured the words. ‘ And if 
she were really dead,’ suggested I, ‘ would you object, 
madam, to place her effigy among these?’ I almost 
feared having gone too far; but Mrs Irwin answered 
—. after a keen gaze, beneath which I looked rather 
embar: 

‘Your question is an odd one, Mary; for I confess 
the thought has often struck me, that in the event of 
the girl’s death, I should like to possess her resem- 
blance, and place Josephine’s child with her cousins.’ 
Here her voice faltered: I had never heard her speak 
thus before. Presently she added,‘ But I do not wish 
her death, poor thing: she has done me no injury, 
Mary ; and had I not made a vow never to look upon her, 
unless she made one of this mute company, I might per- 
chance yet have had the comfort of embracing a living 
descendant’— Mrs Irwin took my hands, the big 
round tears coursed down her furrowed cheeks—‘ of 
asking her forgiveness, Mary: Josephine died without 
mine.’ This confession from the proud, imperious Mrs 
Irwin! Icould hardly believe my sight and hearing ; 
but the weak moment speedily passed; and I almost 
thought she regretted having said so much; at anyrate 
she became more reserved and stoical for some days 
after the conversation alluded to. She had made a vow 


unless she made one of the singular company in the 
white saloon. Ah, it was a wrong and fearful thing to 
take such a vow; but once made, it must not be 
broken ! 

The anniversary came round again, and again we 
entered the brilliant saloon. My father too was there. 
But lo! a seventh figure had been added to the rest, 
veiled and robed in white, and taller than the tallest 
there! My knees shook, my strength failed, and I turned 
faint, but my dear parent supported me, as Mrs Irwin 
darted forward, exclaiming, ‘ What is this?— who is 
this?’ stopping suddenly before the strange guest, who 
appeared motionless like the others. She essayed to 
touch and raise the veil, but her hands trembled; again 
she made a bolder effort, and succeeded. Ah, the eyes 
were not cast down, they were raised to her own im- 

ringly ; the hands were gently extended ; there was 

thful, mantling bloom on the cheek, and perfect 
grace in the proportions of this animated statue! A 
soft voice proceeded from it in pleading accents of deep 
yearning tenderness, crying, ‘ I am here at last, grand- 
mamma, a living guest among the Company of the 
Dead, and will you not give me a welcome?’ 

* Maud O’Donnel, how came you here ?—who has 
dared to do this?’ Passionate and stern was Mrs 
Irwin’s voice ; but it grew fainter and fainter, and 
more and more subdued, as Maud knelt at her feet, and 
clasped her knees. 

* Oh, for my mother’s sake, take me to your bosom!’ 
exclaimed Maud: ‘ forgive her through me, and you will 
die happy, dear grandmamma!’ 

Maud O’Donnel’s prayers were not in vain: we heard 


a j sobs ; we beheld her in the arms 


never to look upon her grandchild, Maud O’Donnel, y 


of her sweet and beautiful living granddaughter, and 
then we withdrew, and left them alone , 

The result of their conference was such as to cause 
me no regret at having been instrumental in bringing 
it about; for I need only add, that M. Duhamel’s sister 
was a valued friend and neighbour of mine during my 
residence in Languedoc: she readily assisted in the 
perhaps somewhat romantic scheme I had arranged, of 
thus placing Maud in contact with her grandmother— 
a scheme, however, fully sanctioned by the kind couple 
who had brought her up, for they had no future provi- 
sion to bestow on the orphan, having a large family of 
their own to inherit all they had to leave. 

We had the happiness of seeing Mrs Irwin restored 
to peace of mind, and dutifully tended by Josephine’s 
beloved child. She lived to old age; and although she 
still continued to find solace and pleasure in visiting her 
wax-work company, it was always with the blooming 
Maud, and leaning on her arm for support. 

In after-years the figures in the white saloon were 
carefully preserved ; and long after Maud became a 
wife, with children and grandchildren of her own, the 
wax-work was shown to visitors as the most interesting 
relic at White Ladies Place. 


CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN EGYPT. 


Eeyrt has always been a disagreeable dwelling-place for 
the Jews. In no Eastern country have they been more 
ill-treated and oppressed. With the tenacious energy of 
their race, however, they have clung to this land of task- 
masters, and in spite of every discouragement, have 
managed to maintain their ground in respectable num- 
bers. Some five or six thousand of them are to be found 
congregated in Cairo and Alexandria, where, from the 
presence of the government, they are less liable to be 
annoyed by the populace. It is rare to meet with them 
in country towns, although a few are established both 
at Rosetta and Damietta. In Cairo—their chief resort— 
they occupy a particular quarter, which bears their name, 
me | is considered one of the most curious and charac- 
teristic in the whole city. It constitutes a perfect laby- 
rinth of narrow sometimes dignified with the 
name of streets. To obtain the best idea of its aspect, 
‘ou must, on leaving the neighbourhood of the Khal 
Khaleeleh to return towards the Mooski, keep a little to 
the right, instead of making for the new street to the 
Citadel. You will thus soon find yourself making all 
sorts of turns at right angles; and presently, after tra- 
versing a batch of ruined houses, you will see before you 
an alley — the most cut-throat appearance imagin- 
able, into which it is n , for prudential reasons, to 
urge your donkey at reduced speed. The walls of the 
houses on each hand are rarely more than three feet apart, 
which circumstance would of itself almost account for 
the obscurity that prevails. In addition, moreover, you 
must know that every front is covered with a multiplicity 
of projecting windows, which sometimes touch the op 
site wall, so that it is only here and there that a few 
scanty gleams of light penetrate to the regions below. 
The street I allude to is unusually straight, so that you 
can see at intervals these little patches of dim light 
receding until the last is a mere point. If there be any- 
body moving along, you know the fact simply by findin 
your view intercepted, for it is impossible to distinguish 
any form. Some boldness is required in a perfect stranger 
to venture alone into this cavernous aperture. However, 
pride gets the upper hand, and in we go. 

The air becomes at once cold and damp, and the eyes, 
at first unaccustomed to the darkness, are of no assistance. 
You must trust to the sagacity of your donkey, for the 
little boy behind is a mere instrument of impulsion. Pre- 
sently, however, you begin to distinguish that the walls 
on either hand are built of massive stone, but that th 
have begun to give way and lean forward, and exhibit 
enormous cracks and crevices. The doors are low, and in 
a sombre passage, with perhaps a little pale light coming 
round a corner; for it is a rule in all asters domestic 
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which he had long been accustomed. 
By very slow and imperceptible degrees I had 
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architecture to make the entrance-corridor of a house to 
turn off at right angles, in order to prevent the eye of 
a stranger from penetrating into the court, and obtaining 
by chance a glimpse of the harem. Here and there dark 

eys, or rather crevices, branch off, in which, though 
rarely, you may see a few indistinct forms of women and 
children flitting up and down; but there is nothing to 
tell you that you ard traversing a quarter remarkable for 
its riches; that within these gloomy, prison-like man- 
sions there are courts full of light and sunshine, adorned 
with fountains and creeping aot and that Israelitish 
taste has fitted up many of the apartments in the most 
sumptuous style, This you can only learn when a ter 
familiarity with the country enables you to make the 
acquaintance of some shabby-looking Jew, who, if you 
please him, may take you home and treat you like a 
prince. As you ride along, you imagine you are in a 
quarter smitten with poverty and distress; and not know- 
ing the internal arrangements of the houses, imagine it 
next to impossible that human beings can exist in such 
an unventilated mass of buildings. Now and then you 
are disturbed in your reflections by a distant hail, inform- 
ing you that some other bold character is 


* Sounding on his dark and perilous way’ 


through the Jewish quarter. This is a warning not to be 

i ed. It is necessary at once, if you wish to avoid 
a collision, to find a place where the is a little 
wider than elsewhere, and draw your donkey close up 
against the wall, in order to allow the new-comer to 
squeeze by. Under the most favourable circumstances, 
knees and stirrups often get entangled during this opera- 
tion, and sometimes abrasions and bruises take place. 
In a crowded street in Europe it is not uncommon for 
two people in a hurry to meet face to face, and dance 
from side to side in the utmost distress and confusion 
before they manage to pass by one another. In the 
Jewish quarter of Cairo a scene similar in character may 
often be witnessed. If both wayfarers hail at the same 
time, each selects at once a place of refuge, and comes 
to a full stop, and each generally begins to move again 
at the same time; so that it is necessary at length to 
scream out at the top of one’s voice, and hold a long 
parley, before a proper understanding is come to. Occa- 
sionally, in passing through these unknown places, you 
stumble upon a woman in the darkest and narrowest 
spot. Instead of running on, os | always halt, and try, 
as it were, to squeeze into the wall. As you cannot turn 
round and go back, you must force past, driving your 
knees sometimes into poe gate creature’s side, however 
much you may feel inclined to do otherwise. They often 
implore your forbearance by communicating some parti- 
cu as to their state; and I used not unfrequently to 
manage to cross my legs over the donkey’s neck in order 
to avoid doing damage. 

In some places the thoroughfares, which are by courtesy 
called streets, are low, covered passages, more resembling 
sewers in appearance than anything else. Into these, 
I suppose, few Europeans ever penetrate. I once got off 
my donkey and crept in, in a stooping posture. After 
one or two turns, I came to a small, open space, where a 
number of Jewesses of the poorer class were squatting 

, assisting one another in the duties of the toilet, 
or, in other words, making a reciprocal examination of 
heads! A great scream told me that my intrusion was 
considered impertinent; so, for fear of consequences, I 
took to my heels, and esca) with no other disaster 
than a bruise on my forehead, which I owed to my pru- 
dent precipitation. 

The business portions of this quarter are much more 
airy and respectable in appearance; but of course the 
Jews engaged in trade do not all congregate. Their 
shops are dispersed in various parts of the city. The 
occupations they especially follow are those of merchants, 
bankers, money-lenders, money-changers, jewellers, gold- 
smiths, provision-dealers, butchers, &c. In most mercan- 
tile houses in Egypt there is a Jew employed to conduct 
the small-money transactions. Despite bad estima- 
tion in which they are held both among Moslems and 


Christians, they are rather honest than otherwise, quite 
as much so at least as the classes which despise and 
anathematise them. They return the hatred awarded 
them with interest, and seem really to consider them- 
selves as a race infinitely superior in all the attributes of 
humanity to those around them. 

In personal appearance the Jews of Egypt are not pre- 
—— Their features, it is true, are often finely 
ormed; but they are a down-looking, gloomy tribe, as 
might be expected from the treatment they have so long 
experienced. Many of them are fairer than the rest of the 
population, which may be accounted for by their Syrian 
origin. It has been remarked that they are frequently 
bloated in appearance, and are liable to sore eyes; and 
some attribute the circumstance to the immoderate use 
of sesame oil. Whether this be the case or not, certain 
it is that this peculiarity in their cookery gives their per- 
sons a very unpleasant odour, so that you may know a 
Jew in the dark. I ought to add, that almost all the 

Jews I have seen are very different in the type of 
their features from those of Europe; and that I do not 
remember to have noticed the real Hebrew nose more 
than once—namely, on the face of a young money- 
changer in Alexandria, whose father rejoiced in a regular 

ug. The women, on the other hand, in as far as I have 
n able to ascertain, preserve a very characteristic cast 
of countenance. They are often dsome and well 
made. Their mode of life and character resembles that 
of the Levantines, between whom and them, however, 
there exists an insuperable antipathy. I knew an 
Almek, or woman of this race, named Kalah, who gained 
her living by singing. She had a very fine voice, 80 
that — she had but one eye, was old, and had 
never been handsome, she was quite in vogue. As is 
oo the case now, however, she found it necessary 
to add a knowledge of dancing to her accomplishments; 
and I have often beheld her with wonder and regret per- 
form feats of agility of which I could not previously be- 
lieve the human body capable. But Kalah’s favourite 
occupation was singing; and when she called in passing 
at the house where I resided to ask for a drink of water, 
she would often, of her own accord, take up a dara- 
bukah, or tambourine, and sing a snatch of some one of 
those tender love-songs with which the Arabic language 
abounds, 

It is the custom for the Jews in Egypt to celebrate 
very strictly the Feast of the Tabernacle. During eight 
days they forsake their rooms, and sleep in little cabins 
made of palm-leaves on the terraces of their houses. (Is 
this the n why ophthalmia is frequent among them ?) 
Those who have no convenient place for so doing are in- 
vited by their friends, so that on this occasion the roofs 
of the Jewish quarters are covered with a regular encamp- 
ment. The streets previously are absolutely filled with 
camels laden with palm-branches, which fetch a hand- 
some price, for there is an eager demand for them. The 
Levantines used to tell me that on the first day of this 
festival the Jews go to their priest, and ask if it will be a 
ee year. He oracularly and gutturally answers, ‘ Ch—.’ 

f the year be good, he says, ‘ Did I not tell you ch—?’ 
meaning (cheir) good. But if it be a bad year, he says, 
* Did I not tell you ch—?’ meaning (chéra) bad. 

This reminds me that a few years ago, when there was 
a great drought in Egypt, the inundation of the Nile 
being unusually a it struck the pasha that it 
would be wise to apply to all the religious sects in his 
dominions for their intercession with Heaven. So all the 
heads of the Moslems, with all the Christian priests, and 
all the Jewish rabbins, followed by their congregations, 
went down to the brink of the water to pray. A good 
deal of bigotry was exhibited on the occasion, and it was 
attempted to exclude the Jews; but the pasha, who was 
never very orthodox, wisely determined that he would 
not throw away a single chance, as the safety of the 
whole crops of the country depended on the result. He 
had reason to be amply satisfied; for the Nile, in reality, 
rose two palms the next night, and continued rapidly 
— until there was a very good inundation. 

late years, the treatment of the Jews in Egypt has 


os re 
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been gradually becoming better and better. It was not, 
however, until during the early part of my stay in the 
country, in the year 1846, that toleration was extended to 
them sufficiently to allow of their burying their dead by 
day. It was only by moonlight that they could hurry 
the remains of their departed friends stealthily to the 
grave. No law, it is true, forced them to this, but only 
the bigotry of the population. On the few occasions when 
they ventured to face the daylight, Moslems, Greeks, 
and Levantines used to pelt the bier and its bearers 
with stones and rubbish, and often to proceed to the most 
abominable excesses. No one ever felt ashamed of such 
acts; but, on the contrary, they were considered merito- 
rious; for there is no object on earth which is regarded 
in the East as beneath a descendant of Abraham. This 
may be understood from the progression of their terms 
of abuse—‘ ass, bull, dog, pig, Jew!’ 

Such was the state of public opinion when the death 
of Mercado el Ghazi, the grand rabbin, happened. This 
was thought by the Tewish community to be a good op- 
portunity for taking advantage of the growing toleration 
of the government : Mohammed Ali was absent from the 
country on his celebrated visit to Constantinople; but 
Ibrahim Pasha was at Cairo, and to him application was 
made for two guards, The Sirasker had just returned 
from Europe, very little improved, it is true, but with 
some desire to merit the approbation of the civilised 
world. This was a capital opportunity, because it en- 
abled him to carry out at the same time his favourite 
system of intimidating and overawing the people who 
were destined by fate, treaty, and the right of the 
strongest, to be his most dutiful subjects. So he replied, 
* Two guards !—you ask only for two? I will send my 
own carriage, thirty cawasses, and a battalion of infantry; 
the shops on the whole line of procession shall be closed; 
and wo be to the man who lifts a stone that day !’ What 
was said was done: the people murmured, but remained 
tranquil, and a bright example of toleration was mani- 
fested. It is worth knowing that the greater part of the 


which proved to him that the waters were indeed as- 
suaged, and that he and his might again tread the green 
sward—again walk under the shadow of trees—again cul- 
tivate the dry land, and be the progenitors of a new race 
to subjugate and to civilise the world. 

All men love greenery more or less, though possibly 
most men are not aware of their love for that colour, any 
more than the good bourgeois in Moliére’s comedy was 
aware that he had all his life been ing prose. To 
know the full value and beauty of green—to feel in its 
intensity the relief afforded by it to the eye and to the 
mind—it is only necessary to be shut up for six months 
in a smoky metropolis, without the indulgence of a 
ramble into the country. Young and old, after such a 
privation, feel an infantine delight in escaping from the 
streets to look on nature face to face; to loll upon the 
grass, to sit under the foliage, and as Chaucer in his 

Legend of Good Women’ says he did— 


* To lean upon the elbow and the side 
The long day— 
For nothing else, 
But for to look upon the daisy.’ 


The poetical and unfortunate Earl of Surrey, on leaving 
the ‘ sluggish town,’ exclaimed— 


* And when I felt the air, so pleasant round about, 
Lord! to myself how glad I was that I had gotten out !’ 


—a feeling which all the lovers of rural greenery will 
consider to have been very natural. 

An ill-natured critic once made it a matter of reproach 
against certain writers who were in greater repute a quar- 
ter of a century ago than they are now, that, like dying 
Falstaff, ‘they babbled of green fields.’ Perhaps these 
writers were not always wise and manly in the expres- 
sion of their love for the country; but that their senti- 
ment was universal and true, even the, critic might have 
confessed had he been closely questioned. All poets 
worthy of the name, from the most ancient times to the 


improvement which has taken place in the duct of 

ptians to foreigners and infidels is entirely attribut- 
able to similar exertions of supreme pe but it is a 
gross mistake to suppose that, in as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, anything has been done to soften the 
rancour of Moslem prejudice. Toleration is not to be 
instilled into a people by force; and I doubt whether the 
good that might have been done by increased intercourse 
with Europeans has not been more than counterbalanced 
by the envy and indignation excited by the marked 
favour with which they are and the privileges 
and immunities they enjoy. 


GREEN GARMENTS. 


Green is the colour par excellence—the colour most 
agreeable to the eye, and upon which it can be fixed for 
the longest period of time with the least physical incon- 
venience. The very word colour is derived from chloros, 
mn, as every student of the Greek language knows. 

he green fields and the green trees, the green ivy clus- 
tering upon decay, to beautify and preserve it, and the 
green moss upon the gray stone—all these are refreshing 
to the sight of the lover of nature, whether he be edu- 
cated or uneducated. The light green of early spring, 
the full ripe green of the maturity of summer, and the 
bronzed or yellow green of the decaying year, are seve- 
rally beautiful. Even midwinter is not without its orna- 
ment of this universal colour. Under the frost and snow 
lies the grass, verdant in all seasons; and the evergreen 
plants, in all their beautiful varieties, vivify the land- 
scape and the garden when our summer friends have 
forsaken us. In the balconies of city houses, where they 
are great favourites, they remind us all the winter of the 
leafy a of the year that is past, and give pro- 
mise of the verdure of the year which is approaching, in 
which, as in its predecessors, ‘the spring-time and the 
harvest shall not fail.’ It was a green leaf that first 
brought joy to the heart of Noah, to whom the promise. 


was given, after his long imprisonment in the Ark, and | that 


Pp t, have been lovers of ‘ greenery,’ even although 
their inspiration has been derived not from rural topics 
and delights, but from that best source of all poetry—the 
passions and affections, the errors and sufferings, the 
struggles and the triumphs of men. In English poetry, 
more especially from Chaucer, whose 


* Elf-queen with her jolie companie, 
Dancéd full oft in many a grené mede ;’ 


and Shakspeare, whose woodland invitation— 


* Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me ?’— 


echoes like sweet music in the hearts of all his lovers, 
down to the newest aspirants for the honours of Par- 
nassus, the ‘ greenwood’ and the ‘ green mead’ have been 
sung and celebrated in all kinds of verse, from the im- 
mortal, by wide gradations through all varieties of the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent. 

To cite their praises of field and forest, or even a hun- 
dredth part of them, would fill a volume. We shall not 
enter upon so formidable and useless a task. There is, 
however, a fondness for green as a costume, which the 
readers of our earlier poetry cannot fail to have remarked, 
and which is somewhat curious to trace. When the poets 
invoke the elves, they almost invariably clothe them in 
green suits; but this is a costume for these imaginary 
creatures which we can fancy to be appropriate. Elves, 
like some real creatures, take the colour of surrounding 
things. As the hare becomes white in the snow, and the 
ptarmigan takes the colour of the bare granite precipices 
which he haunts, the elves, dwelling amid green leaves, 
or building their small citadels amid the waving grass, 
wear robes of verdant hue. There is not, however, the 
same reason for the mn coats, green robes, and green 
mantles of the mortal heroes and heroines of poetry. But 
there is doubtless another reason—which may have been, 
that green was actually the colour most in vogue among 
the rural population. Lincoln and Kendal are two towns 
seem to have been celebrated for their green cloth: 
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Robin Hood, Little John, and their followers, were clothed 
in Lincoln green:— 
_* Busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all, 
And John shall goe with mee ; 
For I'll goe seek yon wight yeomen 
In greenwood where they bee. 
Then they put on their gownes of greene, 
And took their bows each one, 
And they away to the green forrést 
A shooting forth are gone.’ 
In ’s time, Kendal green appears to have been 
equally well known, if we may pay from the words of 
lying » who boasts to Prince Henry of his fabulous 
achievements on Gad’s Hill :— 
‘Three ten knayes, in Kendal came at my back 
It was not merely freebooters and huntsmen that wore 
green in those early days; for a loose robe or gown of 
green was the dress of the ancient minstrels, gleemen, 
minnesingers, and rimours, whose songs, tales, and jests 
were the delight of our ancestors. hen Queen Eliza- 
beth was entertained at Kenilworth by the Earl of Lei- 
cester, various masques and ancient plays were got up for 
her amusement. In one of these entertainments a person 
in the garb of a minstrel was introduced wearing ‘a long 
gown of Kendal green, gathered at the neck into a narrow 
gorget, fastened afore with a white clasp and a keeper 
up to the chin, but easily to undo’ when the heat was 
oppressive. ‘ His gown had side [long] sleeves down to 
mid-leg, slit from the shoulder to the hand, and lined with 
white cotton. About his neck he wore ared ribbon. His 
harp hung before him; the wrest, a tuning instrument, 
being tied to a green lace hanging by.’ It was in this cos- 
tume, we may suppose, that King Alfred gained admis- 
sion into the Danish camp, and that Blondel wandered 
over Europe in search of King Richard I. 
The allusions in Chaucer to the green vestments of his 
male and female characters are frequent. In the prologue 
to the ‘ Canterbury Tales’ he speaks of his yeoman as 


* Clad in cote and hode of grene,’ 


and as bearing a horn, of which the ‘ baudrik was of 
grene’ In the ‘Legends of Good Women,’ when he 
represents himself as lying in the meadow to look upon 
his favourite flower, he saw 
*‘ walking in the mede 
The god of Love; and in his hand a quenc; 
And she was clad in royal habit green. 
A fret of goldé she had next her hair, 
And upon this a white coroune she bare 
With flowrés smalé—and I shall not lie 
For all the worldé right as a daisie. 
Icrownéd is with whité leavés light 
So were the flowers of her crouné white. 
* * * * 


Icrownéd was the mightie god of Love 

In silk embroidered fule of grené greves ; 

And by the hand he held the noble quene 

Crowned with white and clothéd all in grene.’ 
In the train of these two person: in the same royal 
colour of green, he saw nineteen ladies, the heroines of 
his poem— 

* Gode women both maidinis and wives, 
That weren true in loving all their lives.’ 


In the ‘ Romance of Morte Arthur,’ green, not of Lin- 
coln or Kendal cloth, but of velvet from ‘heathen-land,’ 
was the costume of the knights that accompanied Sir 
Lancelot of the Lake when he restored Queen Genévieve 
to her husband King Arthur :— 


* The other knights everich one 
In samyte green of heathen-land 
And their kirtles, rode alone, 
And each knight a green garland.’ 
Dowsabell, the h of Drayton’s ballad in Percy’s 
* Reliques,’ is thus described :— 
* The silk she well could twist and twine, 
And make her fine march pine, 
needle-work, 
n would help the priest 
Lis matins on a holy day, ay 
And sing a psalm in kirk. 
She wore a frock of frolick green 
well beseem a maiden queen’ 


When King Hardyknute takes farewell of his wife 
ere he departs to repel the invasion of the Norsemen, the 
queen’s sorrow is so great, that 
‘ First she wet her comely cheeks, 
And then her bodice greene.” 


In the old Scotch ballad of ‘ Childe Owlet,’ the Lady 
Erskine is represented as wearing green stays— 
* Then she’s ta’en out a little penknife 


To ‘kilt the green bag ge | a little above the knee’ is 
a@ common expression in the old ballads, and occurs 
almost invariably whenever the ballad-maker has to de- 
scribe a lady Te stream or setting out on a journey. 
In the tragical ad of the ‘ Bent sae Brown,’ the 
mother of the three P bi men that were slain by their 
sister’s lover, whom they had waylaid, 
— ‘cut the locks that hung 
So low down by her knee, 
Sae has she kilted her green clothing 
A little aboon the knee; 
And she has on to the gude king’s court 
As fast as gang could she.’ 


*Rose the Red’ and ‘ White Lilie’ in another ballad 
resolve to seek their lovers in the greenwood shade, and 
to disguise themselves for the purpose in male attire— 
* And we will cut our green claithing 
A little aboon the knee, 
And we will on to gude greenwood, 
Two bold bowmen to be.’ 


In the ballad of ‘Childe Waters,’ the lover says to his 
mistress—who offers to accompany him ‘far into the 
North countrie’— 


“If you will be my foot-page, Ellén, 
As you do tell to me, 
Then you must cut your gown of green 
An inch above the knee.’ 


When ‘ Little Musgrave’ goes to church on a ‘high 
holy day,’ he thinks more of the fine women than of our 
grace— 
* Some of them were clad in green, 
And some were clad in pall.’ 
The bonnie boy ‘ Gil Morrice’ had 
— ‘hair like threads of gold 
Drawn from Minerva’s loom ; 
His lips like roses dropping dew, 
His breath was all perfume ; 
And he was clad in robes of green.’ 


The brother of Lady Maisry suspecting her of a con- 
cealed love affair, asks her indignantly— 
* Gude-morn, gude-morn, Lady Maisry ; 
God make you safe and free : 
‘What's come o’ your green clothing, 
what's me o’ your 
Was once for you too wide ?° 


The little bird in the ballad of ‘ Joy Hunting,’ who saw 
the murder committed by the Ladies Maisry and Kathe- 
rine upon the false lover of the former, warns her to 
beware of his blood upon her clothes— 
* Out it speaks a bonny bird, 
That flew above their head, 
“ Keep well, keep well your green 
Frae ae drap o’ his blood.”’ 
The bailiff’s ‘ Daughter of Islington’ 


* Pulled off her gown of green, 
And put on ragged attire ; 
And to fair London she would go, 
Her true love to inquire.’ 


The jealous stepmother of the ‘ Lady Isabel,’ in the 


ballad of that name, makes it a complaint against her © 


that her husband buys her the commonest attire—the 
dowie (dreary) green—while for his daughter Isabel he 
buys damask :— 
‘It be well seen, Is’bel, 
It may be very well secn; 


He buys to you the damask 
To me the dowie green.’ 


i 
t 
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Pus it below ber grown lap cord, 
And made her body bleed.’ 
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In the ballad of ‘Sweet Willie and Lady Maisry,’ the 
suspicious father, entering his daughter’s bower in search 
of her lover, asks her— 

* What’s become o’ your charies, Maisry ? 

Your bower it looks sae teem ; 

‘What's become o’ your green claithing ?’ 
‘Burd Helen, in her distress, when abandoned by her 
lover, remembers that— 


* When I dwelt in my high bower, 
I wore scarlet and green.’ 


The fair lady beloved by ‘Lord Livingstone’ was 
dressed in the same colour :— 
* The lady fair into that ha’ 
‘Was comely to be seen ; 
Her kirtle was made o’ the pa’, 
Her gown was 0’ the green— 
Tier gown was o’ the green, the green, 
The kirtle of the pa’; 


A silver wand intil her hand, 
She o’er them a’.’ 
‘Earl Lithgow’ falls in love with a lady who proves 
more than a match for him :— . 


* She has kilted her green claithing 
A little above the knee, 
The gentleman rode, the lassie swam, 
Through the water o’ Dee. 
Before he was at the mid o’ the water, 
At the other side was she.’ 


Some of the writers of modern ballads, aware of this 
panty of costume in the ancient heroes and heroines, 


which she sports in their proper season. Yet we think it 
is a change for the better in the condition of the people 
that a ‘ gown’ does not last a lifetime, and that the 
industry of our artisans, the enterprise of our manufac- 
turers and merchants, and the ingenuity of our men of 
science, enable the humblest to choose among the colours 
of the rainbow for their attire; and the tradesman’s or 
farmer’s wife of 1849 to dress with more elegance than 
the duchess of the ballad period. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Most readers like to know what is doing in science as 
well as in politics; with many philosophy is the more 
welcome of the two: I therefore send you a summary of 
what was done at the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
British Association held at Birmingham in September 
last, when among the assembled savans were philosophers 
from many parts of Europe and the United States of 
America, besides some hundreds of Britons, If know- 
ledge and enlightenment are not spread abroad now-a- 
days, it will not be for want of a multitude of counsellors; 
the results, however, will best speak for themselves. 
In treating on a variety of topics within a limited 
, it is not altogether easy to avoid the disjointed and 
literal style of a catalogue or lexicon; so don’t be too hard 
on such slips of the pen if you meet with them. To 
begin :—At the opening meeting, Lord Northampton re- 
signed the presidency to the Rev. T. R. Robinson, the emi- 


e taken care to adhere to it in their descriptions. In 
the beautiful ballad of the ‘ Braes of Yarrow,’ the lady 
lamenting for her murdered lover, exclaims— 

* The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
purple vest, *twas my own sewin’ : 
Ah, wretched me! [ little, little thought 
He was in time to meet his ruin.’ 
In the song of ‘ Lizy Lindsay,’ a modernisation of the 
old ballad of the same name, the bride 
* Has gotten a gown 0’ green satin, 
And a bonnie blithe bird is she; 
And she’s off wi’ Lord Ronald Macdonald, 
His pride and his darling to be.’ 
Wordsworth also, in his ‘Peter Bell,’ accommodates 
himeelf to this traditional costume :— 
* A sweet and playful Highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel, 
As beauteous and as wild. 
Her dwelling was a lowly house, 
A cottage in a heathy dell, 
And she put on her gown of green, 
And left her mother at sixteen, 
And followed Peter Bell.’ 


Burns in his ‘ Vision,’ when he reproaches himself with 
having passed his youthful prime— 
* And done naething 
. But stringin’ blethers up in rhyme 
For fools to sing,” 
describes the appearance of the Muse of Scotland to him; 
the heroine wearing a 
* Mantle large of greenish hue.’ 
The sameness of costume among the rural 

tion, which doubtless caused all these poetical descrip- 
tions, is of the past entirely. There was a time—and that 
not very remote—when blue was almost the only colour 
worn by women in the middle and lower walks of life, 
especially in places remote from towns and cities; and 
even now the blue holds its place among servant-girls in 
the country. But the progress of manufacture, the 
extreme beauty, the immense variety, and the wonderful 
cheapness of cotton goods, afford abundance of choice for 
all tastes, and place these fabrics within reach of the 
bs poorest. A servant-girl of the present day is better 
clad than rich women were in the days of our ancestors, 
and can please herself in the colour and in the texture 
of her dress. We would not disparage green as the colour 
of a garment; our beautiful mother wears it as 
her favourite, and looks better in it than in a dress of 
any other hue, whether it be the brown or the white 


nent ast of Armagh, who thereupon delivered the 
introductory address, in which the advantages of associa- 
tion for a common object were strongly insisted on, and 
verified by examples in ancient and modern science. 
When confined to the few, knowledge was once, to quote 
the Atheneum’s report, ‘an instrument of superstition 
or imposture, a delusion to its possessors themselves. 
Astronomy became astrology, chemistry alchymy, natural 
philosophy magic. Brewster has shown how the concave 
mirror brought up an apparition when it would—and 
Boutigny has revealed how the repulsive energies of heat 
ministered to the iniquity of the ordeal. .... He who 
first finds a physical fact or principle, often fails to trace 
it to its full extent: preoccupied by some particular 
object of research, led by special views, he looks at it 
with reference to them alone; and were he sole labourer 
in the mine, much of its wealth would be lost. It may 
be too vast to be explored by the power of one mind, or 
within the limits of one life, or it may require aids and 
appliances which solitary individuals do not possess, to 
say nothing of what is still more important—the increase 
of energy which flows from the sympathy and admiration 
of a multitude.’ The learned president then went on to 
particularise the results of the Association’s own labours, 
direct and indirect. These may be briefly enumerated: 
the publication, at a cost of L.2000, of the catalogue of 
8000 stars, whereby the place of a star in the heavens 
may be determined and compared by working astronomers 
without the ‘drudgery’ of tedious arithmetical calcula- 
tions. Then there were the tide-observations : ‘ the deter- 
mination of the plane which marks the level of the sea un- 
varying with the changes of the tide—a precious gift, as, 
but for it, in a few years the absolute levels of our 
national surveys would have become a delusion.’ Next 
come researches on ‘the motion and nature of waves,’ 
out of which grew those on ‘ the resistance and the form 
of ships:’ valuable data for naval architects. These are 
followed by the paleontological investigations of Agassiz 
and Owen, in which L.15,000 have been expended; and 
the able rts, ‘the taking stock,’ as the speaker 
termed it, of our scientific knowledge. Many other facts 
were instanced, in which the Association has proved of 
eminent service to _——s I cannot stay to particu- 
larise these, and can only direct your attention to the 
remarks on the ‘ miserable economy’ of allowing men of 
real scientific genius to waste, as is often the case, in 
labour for mere subsistence, ‘the years, the powers, the 
hopes, which could have borne light into the remotest and 
darkest recesses of the realms of inquiry.’ This is a 
reproach which I am happy to say will ere long be wiped 
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off, as government is about to place an annual t of 
money at the disposal of the Council of the Royal Society 
for the support and encouragement of scientific nen. 
Section A, which comprehends mathematical and phy- 
sical science, broke ground with Mr Ronalds’ report on 
the Kew observatory, which, as you know, is kept going 
by the Association for the purpose of magnetic and me- 
teorological observations. The movements of the mag- 
netometer are now self-recorded by an arrangement con- 
trived for the purpose; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that two gentlemen should, independently of each other, 
have invented registering apparatus identical in prin- 
ciple; yet so it is. That by Mr Ronalds is in use at 
Kew; the other, by Mr Brooke, is adopted at the Green- 
wich observatory, and may be thus briefly described :— 
A ray of light from a lamp passes through a slit to the 
surface of a mirror affixed to the magnet at about equal 
distances from either end. From this it is reflected to a 
second mirror, where the pencil of light is condensed, 
and at the proper focal distance beyond falls on photo- 
graphic paper attached to a cylinder, which by clockwork 
revolves once in twenty-four hours. As the magnet 
moves, its deviations are thus at once traced by the ray 
on the paper, with the closest accuracy, and with a great 
saving of time and attention on the part of the observer, 
who now needs but to supply new paper at the required 
periods. In Mr Ronalds’ contrivance the tracing is pro- 
duced by a shadow instead of by light; it is, however, 
equally perfect with the marking of the other apparatus, 
and being considered best adapted for colonial use, a dupli- 
cate instrument has been sent out to the magnetic obser- 
vatory at Toronto. Both gentlemen have been rewarded 
by a pecuniary grant from government. The magnetic 
and meteorological observations are to be continued at 
Kew for some time longer; chiefly on the ‘ frequency of 
atmospheric electricity—a subject unaccountably ne- 
glected since the observations of Beccaria at Turin in 
the middle of the last century.’ This is a phenomenon, 
however, of which regular account is taken at Greenwich. 
In connection with this subject comes Mr Birt’s report 
on electrical observations made at Kew within the past 
few years. The discussion brings out some interesting 
results. It appears that the tension of atmospheric elec- 
tricity is least at two o’clock in the morning; it rises 
— until six, then rapidly, and doubles its amount 
y eight; after which the increase is again slow until ten, 
and this is the ‘ first or forenoon maximum,’ The tension 
now declines till four in the afternoon; rises again, and 
reaches the evening maximum—greater, by the way, 
than that of the forenoon—at ten; and then decreases 
slowly to the minimum from which it started twenty- 
four hours previously. Besides the daily maxima and 
minima, there is also an annual rise and fall: lowest in 
June and August; highest in Febru The inference 
is, ‘ that the positive tensions, ially those of a high 
value, are more or less due to the humidity present in 
the atmosphere.’ On the other hand, ‘when the con- 
ductor has been charged negatively, rain, generally heavy, 
has mostly been falling.” The humidity and cloudiness 
recede the development of electricity; and ‘the simi- 
[arity between the two sets of phenomena goes far to 
show that the nature of their connection, if any, is also 
similar: the one—namely, positive—principally indicat- 
ing the electric tension of aqueous vapour; the other— 
namely, negative—the electric disturbances produced by 
the sudden precipitation of this vapour when existing as 
cloud.’ 
' The next subject was, ‘On the Orbitual Motion of the 
Magnetic Pole Round the North Pole of the Earth,’ by 
the Rev. J. Grover. The author has traced this move- 
ment for the past 250 years. At one time, from 1580 to 
1723, its rate was accelerated from some unknown cause; 
but at the latter date it attained a climax, and came to 
a pause: ‘the horizontal movement of the needle was 
suspended, and the dipping motion changed its course 
from a downward to an upward motion.’ There is doubt- 
less a law for this phenomenon, and future investigations 
may determine the cycle in which it operates. Mr Grover 
regards ‘ the moving magnetic pole in the light of a satel- 


lite, or supplemental system, to the isogonal poles, dis- 
turbed b’ the accumulation of ice about the poles in the 
course of a long series of ages, and generated as a com- 
pensative process from an interruption of the original 
system.’ 

Subsequently meteors and shooting-stars came on for 
discussion—an important branch of physical science, as 
your readers have ere this gathe: rom your pages. 
Many eminent inquirers are at work upon it; the report 
read by the Rev. Baden Powell embraced a lar y 
of facts of a nature to be appreciated by philosophers. 
One suggestion may be noticed which appears to be 
new. It is, that ‘meteors seen by day passing between 
the observer and the earth may be in some instances 
the cause of unusually cold days.’ Statements were then 
made and conversation held on what were described as 
atmospheric phenomena. Sir R. H. Inglis had seen last 
summer, while in Switzerland, millions of motes, resem- 
bling snow or down, floating in the air on a bright clear 
day. This led Colonel Sabine to narrate what had been 
seen by Humboldt while pursuing his scientific labours 
in South America; and Sir John Herschel communicated 
an account of the freaks, so to , of aérial currents in 
taking up light bodies from the surface of the earth, 
while at a little distance all is calm. Something was 
said too about lumps of ice, fifteen feet in diameter, 
having fallen from somewhere in the regions of space 
above us; and Dr Robinson observed, ‘ that the common 
idea that wind consisted of one steady current of air in 
one fixed direction, required to be considerably modified ; 
as, from facts observed by him, when endeavouring to 
determine the velocity of the wind by firing gunpowder, 
he found that the direction was frequently wavering back 
and forwards, and even ascending filaments and currents 
frequently encountered.” From wind to drought was no 
very violent transition. You know that meteorologists 
declare our atmosphere to have been extraordinarily dry 
during the last summer; and it appears, according to a 
report read by Sir C. Malcolm, that a remarkable dryness 
prevailed in India at the beginning of the year, as indi- 
cated by electrical instruments at stations widely remote 
from each other, embracing, indeed, one-fourth of the 
earth’s circumference. It extended to Ceylon, ‘ where the 
heat at Colombo in the last week of January was alto- 
gether without precedent in the meteorological annals of 
the cinnamon isle.’ The Colombo lake was drying up, 
canals were all but useless, wells had run dry, and the 
evaporation amounted to nearly an inch a day. 

The chemical section led off with Dr Scoffern’s paper 
on * Basic Acetates of Lead and Sulphurous Acid,’ under 
which title, repulsive as it may sound, is concealed 
important practical results; as, by means of the agents 
therein indicated, the use of blood and lime may be 
avoided in the manufacture of sugar, the whole of the 
juice may be extracted and converted into sugar at less 
cost than at poe. and in one-third of the time usually 
required. This paper excited a debate among the che- 
mists. It was followed by proofs of the existence of 
fluorine in sea- m phosphorus in iron—on elec- 
tric light, and electro-magnetic engines. Photography 
next put in for a share of attention in the person of 
Mr Claudet, chiefly as regards certain yet inexplicable 
influences of light, as affecting the visual and the photo- 
genic focus. The latter is the distance at which the plate 
must be placed to insure a perfect image: curious al- 
ions ge the two coincide, 

en again they vary, with no apparent reason why. 
This intimation that we want yet 
more experiments on the illuminating, heating, and 
chemical rays of light. Then succeeded an matting 
account of the manufacture of coloured glass, by M. 
Bontemps. According to his statement, difference of 
tint does not depend p Mod wn on difference of colouring 
matter: variations of temperature play an important 
part in the process, All the prismatic colours may be 
given to glass by one substance, oxide of iron, simply by 
increasing the degree of heat under which the combina- 
tion takes place. Analogous effects are produced by 
manganese, which is used to impart a pink or purple hue 
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to glass. An elevation of temperature changes the purple 
to brown, then red, next yellow, and last green. Light 
also effects changes in glass containing manganese; white 
glass acquires a pale-yellow tinge. Oxides of copper, 
and silver, and gold, produce similar results, The gene- 
ral conclusion is, that by proper regulation of temperature 
colours may be produced at pleasure; a fact highly sig- 
nificant, and suggestive, in relation to physical science 
generally—the point so often urged—that the manifold 
forms of inorganic nature are apparent rather than essen- 
tial differences. When such a man as Faraday approves 
a paper, as he did this of M. Bontemps, you may be sure 
there is something in it. Afterwards Professor Forch- 
ammer from Denmark described his process for testing 
the amount of organic matter in water. It is learnedly 
chemical, and scarcely admits of popular elucidation; 
yet in these days of sanitary reform and water supply 
the results are interesting. The professor made weekly 
observations during a whole year on the water supplied 
to Copenhagen, and ascertained that organic matter is 
largest in amount in summer; it is lessened by rain, or 
exposure to the atmosphere while flowing through long, 
open channels, and disappears when the water freezes. 

Then a move was made to the chemistry of geology. 

Professor Rogers of Philadelphia spoke on the decom- 
| position of rocks by water and weak carbonic acid, a pro- 

cess which serves to explain the phenomenon of decay, 
and disintegration of hard masses. Mr Pattinson fol- 
lowed with an account of his patented process for extract- 
ing magnesia from magnesian limestone, in which car- 
bonic acid is the prime agent. Professor Mallet read a 
paper on earthquakes; and another on the oxidation of 
railway bars, and the chemical changes consequent 
thereon. In the latter, he recommends that all rails 
should have their upper surface hammer-hardened; and 
after finishing, be reheated to 400 degrees, and coated 
with coal-tar, which coating will last, and prevent rust, 
for a years, Let economising railway directors look 
to this. 

Dr Daubeny brought up a report on a 
undertaken with a view to prove, what has often been 
asserted, that a large t of carbonic acid existed in 
the atmosphere at an early period of the earth’s history. 
An addition of five per cent. to the present constituent 
quantity produced no ill effects on frogs, some kinds of 
fish, and plants analogous to those formerly existing. 
There are wide differences of opinion on this question, 
which are only to be iled by prolonged inquiry and 

positive experience. Next was a statement on a marine 
animalcule, the Noctiluca miliaris, said to be the cause 
of luminosity in our circumjacent seas. Dr Pring has 
been experimenting on the creature, whose diameter is 
not more than 1000th of an inch; yet sometimes it 
collects in such numbers, that the sea appears as a 
sheet of fire. The phosphorescence is increased by gal- 
vanism, also by oxygen, carbonic acid gas, chloroform, 
and certain mineral acids. The last mentioned, however, 
destroy the life of the animal; sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ether are also fatal. In the discussion which ensued, 
it appeared that nobody knew anything certain as to the 
cause of luminosity. Milne Edwards suggested electricity 
or combustion. Sir Edward Belcher, who has voyaged 
much in phosphorescent latitudes, considers it to be not 
a vital one; whereas a transatlantic philosopher contends 
that luminosity is an essential effect of life, and that we 
should see the light of our bodies if their substance were 
not opaque. 

Mr Jukes opened the geological section by a paper on 
the new red sandstone and coal-measures of part of the 
Midland districts; and if his reasonings be sound, the 
coal consumers of the manufacturing regions need enter- 
tain no apprehensions of failing supply. It is now be- 
lieved that coal underlies the new red, though at a great 
depth—500 or 600 yards; and Sir Roderick Murchison 
predicts that some day the whole country between Wol- 
verhampton and the Wrekin will be worked for coal. 
Future generations will rejoice in verifying this theory, 
if in their day coal should still be required for the pro- 
duction of heat. Afterwards was a communication 


from Mr Isaac Lea, a well-known American conchologist, 
concerning certain fossil foot - marks, ripple -marks, and 
prints of rain drops, found in old red sandstone in Penn- 
sylvania, being in geological position 8.500 feet below the 
surface of the coal-formations. According to Sir Charles 
Lyell, this is one of the first instances we have of air- 
breathing creatures of high organisation being found in 
such strata, or below the Permian. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison then held forth at length on the distribution of gold 
over the earth’s surface, the moral of which may be thus 
rendered :—that agricultural pursuits are more profitable 
to a state than gold-hunting. He does not believe that we 
shall see a large accession to the amount of gold now in 
circulation; and gives as his opinion, that the time will 
come when the rich lands of the Sacramento will be 
more sought after as pastures and farms than as placeros. 
In connection with this, I may mention a paper read 
before the statistical section as to whether prices in this 
country would be affected by Californian gold, and ex- 
plaining a means whereby to determine and guard against 
such a contingency. 

I cannot undertake to touch on all the subjects brought 
forward for discussion; some are not worth the trouble, 
others are too abstruse; and lastly, where should I find 
space enough? I shall therefore select such as may be 
most acceptable. Among matters which came under the 
notice of the naturalists, was a letter from Mrs Whitby of 
Newlands, near Birmingham, giving a renewed account 
of her efforts to introduce the growth of silk into England. 
Her plantations of mulberry, the species known as Morus 
multicaulis, have thriven; and she describes the trees as 
easy of propagation as willows. Some of her pupils are 
forming plantations in different parts of the country; and 
she observes, ‘if gentlemen in England or Ireland who 
have a few acres or roods of land to spare would plant 
mulberries for posterity, as they do their oaks, we should 
in a few years independent of other countries for 
our supply of raw silk.’ Whether this is a consumma- 
tion to be wished, is a question which I leave to political 
economists. Besides mulberry-trees, there was a host of 
topics in this section—fairy rings, barnacles, zoophytes, 
and botanical monstrosities, illustrative of morphology of 
plants. Mr Munby read a paper on the vegetable pro- 
ductions of Algiers, in which he described the Lichen escu- 
lentus, a plant which grows rapidly in the sandy deserts 
of that country. The natives eat it; and Mr Munby 
suggests that a plant of this kind may have been the 
manna of Scripture. Several able papers were also read 
on the vital principle, and its correlations to motion, 
heat, light, electricity, &c. 

I must condense the rest. Mr Davison described his 
process for drying wood: it consists in ing a con- 
tinuous current of heated air through the chamber in 
which the wood to be desiccated is placed. The manu- 
facture of the finer kinds of iron and steel, equal to 
Damascus blades, was explained. Sanitary matters were 
discussed. Agricultural statistics of Ireland, by Mr G. 
R. Porter. The superiority of macadamised over paved 
roads for streets of large towns. On the alphabets of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the introduction of Oriental 
words into the English langu Statistics of Monts de 
Piété and pawnbroking. On the progress of emigration : 
from 1821 to 1831, 738,582 persons left this country; 
from 1842 to 1848, 985,953; in the first six months of 
1849, 196,973; and we are told that during the last 
three years ‘emigration from the United Kingdom has 
been fully equal to, if not exceeding, the natural in- 
crease of the population; and, in short, that emigration 
has now been carried on to such an extent, as, if it were 
maintained, must effectually prevent the further growth 
of the population.’ 

Thus we have gone from mathematical to social science. 
There now remains but to add, that sums of money were 
voted, as heretofore, to enable scientific individuals to 
pursue inquiries instituted by the Association; that re- 
ports on several interesting and important topics are 
ing telescope at the Cape of Good Hope o atory; to 
have the levels of the ordnance survey of Ireland cor- 
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rected to the mean sea-level; to have the British arc of 
the meridian published to its full extent; and that the 
twentieth meeting of the Association is to be held at 
Edinburgh in August 1850, with Sir David Brewster as 
president. 


AD ' WITH AN ALPINE BEAR. 


My first adven' with a bear occurred when I was 
about eight years old. It was in summer, when our 
people lead their flocks to the upper pastures, which 
the melted snow leaves uncovered. My parents had 
gone to a mountain chalet, leaving me in the valley 
under the charge of a servant. One day I made my 
escape, and set out to meet them. I walked on, eating 
the bread and cheese given me for breakfast, when, as I 
was-passing through a wood, I saw lying asleep across 
my path an animal which I took for a huge brown dog. 
I felt frightened; but the wish to rejoin my parents, 
who had been detained from home longer than they 
expected, prevailed, and on I went, gliding as silently 
as possible past the unknown beast. Despite, however, 
the little noise I made, the creature roused himself, and 
came towards me. Wishing to propitiate him, I threw 
down a bit of bread: he smelt it, swallowed it with ap- 

mt pleasure, and stretched out his head as if asking 
or more. I ventured to caress him, which he suffered 
me to do, although uttering a sort of protesting growl. 
Throwing my breakfast behind me bit by bit, in order 


.to occupy the attention of my strange companion, whose 


presence was anything but agreeable, I reached at length 
the boundary of our farm. There he ceased to follow 
me. I entered the chalet, where, to my great joy, I 
found my father, and told him my adventure. He im- 
mediately seized his gun, sallied forth, and returning 
at night after a fruitless chase, told me that my morn- 
ing’s acquaintance was no other than a bear, from whom 
I had had an almost miraculous escape. 
Twelve years passed on without my renewing my 
uaintance with the ursine tribe. I assisted my 
father in managing his farm, and spent my leisure time 
in reading, taking particular pleasure in narratives of 
travel and adventure. 

It happened one day that a neighbour named Ray- 
mond, a practised hunter of bears and chamois, asked 
me to accompany him on a mountain expedition. I 
gladly consented, and we set out, each carrying a cara- 
bine on his shoulder, and a small sharp hatchet fastened 
in his belt. 

It was a beautiful autumn day. Towards five o’clock 
in the evening, having shot only a few birds, we began 
to think of returning. As we were passing through a 
thick wood, Raymond, who was grumbling at our want 
of success, recollected that there lay at a short distance 
a sort of little meadow where chamois often went to 
feed. At that hour there was not much chance of 
meeting them, but Raymond determined to make the 
trial. Placing me in ambush, he directed me to watch 
narrowly, and if he did not return at the end of half an 
hour, to descend the mountain. I saw him plunge into 
the wood, and then stoop down and creep warily along. 

When [ found myself alone, my first movement was 
to inspect the post assigned to me, in order to guard 
against surprise. Twilight already darkened the to 
of the fir-trees, although it was scarcely six o'clock. 
The fatigues of the day had abated not only my 
strength, but my courage. I instinctively sought for a 
fir-tree, less denuded of the lower branches than they 
commonly are, to serve as an asylum in case of neces- 
sity. I then took up my position beneath it, slung my 
carabine, and waited patiently. The shadows of even- 
ing were fast darkening, although the setting sun still 
gilded the western horizon. The appointed half-hour 
had expired without my seeing anything, and I began 
to think of returning. Just as I was about to unsling 
my carabine, and leave my solitary position, I heard a 
rustling noise, too loud to be caused by the passage of 
a chamois. ‘It is probably Raymond,’ I said to my- 


self, and was going to meet him, when it struck me that 
the approaching tread, crashing through the withered 
branches, was too slow and heavy for that of my com- 
rade. I retreated to my tree, and another moment 
revealed the new-comer. It was an enormous bear, 
with fiery eyes, who came on with lowered head, not 
having yet perceived me. Almost mechanically I took 
aim, and fired at him: the shot, I believe, carried off 
one of his ears; and with a terrific roar he bounded 
towards me. Throwing away my carabine, I climbed 
the tree, and when the infuriated creature raised his 
fore-paws against the trunk, I was seated on a strong 
branch about ten feet above him. With the courage of 
despair I drew my hatchet, and waited to see what he 
would do. Fora few moments he continued standing 
on his hind-legs against the tree, devouring me with 
his fierce eyes, and snorting with a loud noise: then he 
began to climb. When he came near, I raised my 
hatchet and struck. I did so with too'much precipita- 
tion, for the blow merely cut one of his fore-paws with- 
out severing it. Down he dropped, but too slightly 
wounded to abandon the pursuit. For some time he 
remained, as it were, undecided, sending forth furious 
howlings, which resounded through the woods. At 
length, after having once more begun to climb, he 
stopped, seemed to change his mind, and redescended. 
Then I saw him snuffing the earth round the fir-tree, 
and finally he fell to work in good earnest. 

Even to this moment I shudder at the recollection of 
what he undertook: it was nothing else than uproot- 
ing the tree with his snout and paws, in order to bring 
it down. Fora bear, the idea was not a bad one; and 
I presently learned that whenever this animal fails, it 
is not for want of perseverance. Happily the tree I 
had chosen was thick, firmly-rooted, and capable of 
resisting the enemy’s efforts for a considerable time. 
The only hope I had left was, that Raymond might 
hear the roaring of the bear, and come to my succour. 

Alas, every minute seemed an hour! Night came 
on, and with its approach my courage gave way. I 
could no longer see my terrible enemy; his snorting 
respiration and the dull noise of his indefatigable labour 
reached my ears, mingled with the last faint evening 
sounds from the valley, whose inhabitants, happy and 
tranquil, were going to repose in peace, while I felt 
myself given up to a horrible and inevitable death. In 
my extremity I sought help where it is never asked in 
vain, and I passed that awful night in fervent prayer. 
Morning dawned, and the bear was still mining away. 
Presently the tree began to totter. I closed my eyes. 
But all at once he ceased to dig, and threw up his snout 
towards the wind. I thought I heard a distant sound 
amongst the fir-trees; the bear heard it too, and listened, 
lowering his head. The noise approached, and I dis- 
tinguished my own name shouted by many voices. 
Apparently my ferocious adversary ‘ived that effi- 
cient help was coming; for, after having once more 
snuffed the breeze, he looked up at me with an expres- 
sion of profound regret, and then plunged into the 
forest. 


Five minutes afterwards, Raymond was at the foot 
of the tree. It was quite time: it toppled over as I 
descended ! 


THE MARSEILLES AQUEDUCT. 


THE present era is remarkable for triumphs of mechani- 
cal engineering having public utility for their immediate 
object, and among these the grand aqueduct intended to 
supply Marseilles with water is well worthy of a brief 
notice, and the more so, as it affords another proof that 
extraordinary obstacles may be overcome by skill and 


perseverance, 

The Phocewans of olden time had doubtless sufficient 
reason for establishing the colony in which Marseilles 
originated in such an arid territory ; and although there 
may have been water enough for their wants, yet as popu- 
lation increased, the Searcity of the essential element 
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could not fail to become a serious inconvenience, or worse. 
The earliest attempts to provide against the deficiency 
were made in the tenth century by the Counts of Pro- 
vence, who cut a canal from a distance of 10,000 8, 
which delivered 800 gallons of water per minute during 
six months of the year, and only half that quantity in 
the hot season. From this source the magnificent foun- 
tains in the public squares of the city were supplied. 

The idea of obtaining water by a canal from the river 
Durance was entertained so far back as the year 1507, 
and letters-patent were issued sanctioning the under- 
taking. But, as is often the case with such projects, the 
execution was — then lost sight of, then tempo- 
rarily revived, until, in 1827, it was again considered; 
but the council-general of the department refused to co- 
operate. At last, in 1836, the inhabitants of Marseilles, 
relying on their own resources, commissioned a young and 
enterprising engineer, M. de Montricher, to survey the 
ground, and having obtained the requisite authoritative 
sanction in 1838, intrusted the execution of the work to 
his ability. The estimated cost was 14,500,000 francs 
(about L.609,000), an amount which unforeseen difficul- 
ties have augmented to nearly a million sterling. The 
sum was raised by loans, and by an additional tax on all 
flour brought into the oo 

The Durance is an Alpine stream discharging itself 
into the Rhone, and during the season when the mountain 
snows are melting, pours down a resistless inundating 
torrent. It is separated from Marseilles by three moun- 
tain chains of no great elevation, but whose ramifications 
cover the whole territory, so that, in constructing a canal 
with a regular fall, all the difficulties would be encoun- 
tered which are generally avoided in following the course 
of a valley. The aqueduct is conducted across highways, 
water-courses, ravines, and valleys, by a route not the 
shortest, but that involving least outlay. The total length 
is 51 miles, in which are comprised seventy-eight tunnels, 
whose united length is from 12 to 15 miles, and 500 ar- 
tificial constructions, rendered necessary by the nature of 
the ground—these being embankments, cuttings, bridge- 
aqueducts, or syphons. After traversing fourteen com- 
munes, the canal strikes the boundary of the vast basin 
of Marseilles—a district of desolating aridity—at a height 
of nearly 500 feet above the level of the sea. From this 
point it may be made to irrigate a surface of about 
25,000 acres, limited on one side by the sea, and on the 
other by the crest of the amphitheatre whose centre is 
occupied by the city. For the supply of this district, a 
‘mother branch’ will be led descending from slope to 
slope, and by means of properly-contrived channels, each 
proprietor will be able to water his land, or feed his 
machinery, and the numerous bastides, or country villas, 
obtain a supply for domestic purposes. The different 
branches will converge at a point 240 feet above the level 
from which the city itself will be supplied, and thus bring 
to its busy population, its fountains and factories, the 
long-desired streams of the limpid element. 

The most important works occur along the upper por- 
tion of the canal. There are three tunnels, each near! 
a league in length; the first, called the tunnel Des Tail- 
lades, is excavated through a mass of com calcareous 
rock, pierced from above vertically by fifteen shafts, each 
more than 100 yards deep, so as to afford means of carry- 
ing on the labours at various points simultaneously. 
The difficulties of this portion of the work were tly 
increased by streams of water issuing from the res 
of the rock: five caamnenaines at from 50 to 100 
horses’ power, discharging 5000 gallons per hour, were 
necessary to keep the excavation free from the inpour- 
ing flood. The cutting away of hard rock, which in 
ordinary cases costs from twelve to fifteen francs the 
cubic yard, in this instance rose to thirty or forty francs, 
the increase due to this cause, extreme hardness of the 
rock, having added 2,000,000 francs to the original esti- 
mate. The two other great tunnels, traversing the mounts 
known as the Assassin and Notre-Dame, are mostly lined 
throughout with masonry. Although the construction of 
railways has done much to familiarise the public mind 
with vast projects, so that no one would be extraordinarily 


astonished to hear of a tunnel wee Mont Blanc itself, 
we believe that prior to the undertaking of the Marseilles 
= none of equal magnitude were in existence. 

idges are numerous along this canal: one over the 
Touloubre at Valmousse consists of a single row of arches, 
each 84 feet high and 26 feet span, extending over a length 
of 552 feet: it was built intwo years. But the grand work 
of this sort is the bridge of uefavour, about five miles 
from Aix, across the valley of the Ate, which is 1300 feet 
long and 270 feet high, reckoned from the surface of the 
river to the parapet wall. It is constructed with three rows 
of arches, resembling three bridges one above the other. 
The piers of the two lower rows are built entirely of cut 
stone, with a length of 48 feet,and breadth of 20 feet. 
The lowest row contains twelve arches, the next fifteen, 
and the upper, which carries the aqueduct, forty-nine, 
including, with the foundations, a total of 7500 cubic 
yards of masonry. An excellent and exhaustless suppl 
of stone was found within a convenient distance, w: th 
furnished numerous blocks more than six yards cube, 
weighing nearly 40,000 lbs., for the lower piers. Ordi- 
nary means of transport would of course be inefficient 
for the removal of such huge masses, and all the im- 
proved mechanical facilities afforded by railways, cranes, 
and trucks, were made available; and advantage was 
taken of a waterfall to turn a hydraulic wheel, which 
drew the laden trucks up the inclined plane, moving in 
this way above 100 cubic yards of material daily. Some 
notion may be formed of the regularity of the service 
from the fact, that one gang of workmen thus aided were 
able to lay an arch in five da The construction of 
this huge edifice was commenced in 1839, with materials 
and instruments valued at 600,000 francs. It is now 
finished, after having occupied from 200 to 300 masons, 
and 500 labourers, during seven years. 

The appearance of the Roquefavour Aqueduct is most 
imposing, and competes successfully with that of the 
famous Pont du Gard. The country around is a barren 
desert, which the presence of numerous workmen has 
temporarily enlivened; but there is little doubt that 
the colossal structure will long prove, as it has already 
done, an attraction to visitors and téurists, 

In the present state of science, such a work as the 
Marseilles Canal would necessarily be constructed with 
mathematical precision, and it is honourable to the young 
and able engineer that his pre-calculations have been 
verified by the results. In works of this nature the pre- 
liminary and collateral proceedings must be expensive. 
In planning out the canal, the levellings taken corre- 
spond to a length of more than 1000 miles: elaborate 
experiments were also made to test the strength of ma- 
terials, and discover the best hydraulic cement; besides 
which, fifteen leagues of roadway, including several miles 
of rail, had to prepared beforehand. The excava- 
tions of rock and earth amount to about 4,000,000 cubic 
yards; masonry 250,000; and 50,000 of facings. The 
whole work was calculated to occupy from eight to ten 
years: we have not, however, hea of its completion; 

ibly the political perturbations to which France has 
ten subjected may have caused a delay. 

The canal is 30 feet wide at the top, 10 at the bottom, 
and 7 feet deep; from its source in the Durance to the 
Marseilles basin, the fall is 125 feet, which it is said 
will admit of the delivery of eleven tons of water 
second. With such a supply, Marseilles will be a highly- 
favoured city; land in the vicinity will rise to four times 
its present value; and, not least in desirable results, the 
people will be able to relieve themselves of the charge 
oe which they at present lie of a fondness for dirt. 


LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM AND THE WORKING-CLASSES, 

There is no sovereign in Europe who, with so little ap- 
parent effort, succeeds so well in ingratiating himself with 
the labouring-classes as the king of the Belgians. He has 
@ quiet and sincere manner expressing himself when 
ae to or of them; and whenever the opportunity 
offers, he never fails in rendering them his powerful assist- 
ance. A striking example of this occurred a few days since. 
The burgomaster of Lacken, in which commune is situated 
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the king's palace, has a noisy neighbour in the 

of a tee wed As he had not obtained from the au- 
thorities the ial pcan to carry on this trade, the 
burgomaster is premises, and caused the seals to 
be placed on the gates in the absence of the men. They 
applied to their employer, who referred them to the burgo- 
master, with whom a warm altercation took place, which 
ended in the men, about sixty or seventy in number, 
declaring that since he, the burgomaster, had so little con- 
sideration for them, they should try an appeal to the king. 
No sooner said than done.’ They adjourned to a public- 
house, drew up a petition, and went on their way to the 
, where they were met by General Prisse, the mili- 
governor of the province, who, on being informed of 
the cause of the assemblage, took the petition to the king. 
One of the workmen was immediately sent for into the 
royal presence ; and notwithstanding a little nervousness, 
he made out a very clear story. To which the king replied 
in nearly the following terms:—‘ My friend, this is not 
right on the part of the burgomaster. He must be aware 
that I suffer great annoyance from the chemical manufac- 
tory of Mr C——, which is contiguous to my grounds. I 
cannot even walk in my garden when the wind is in a cer- 
tain quarter. Surely the burgomaster can put up with 
the inconvenience of your shop, which, after all, is but a 
little noise. I will see that justice is done.’ A messenger 
was immediately despatched to the proper authority, and 
the next morning the men were again at work. In the 
evening they requested to be allowed to give his majesty a 
serenade, which was granted; and after partaking of a 
good supper and the royal wr they returned highly 
tified Morning Chronicle. [We are not sure that 
om acted legally or with perfect justice in interfering 
as above related, though his conduct is to be admired on 
the score of humanity. It seems to us bad logic that a 
noisy manufacture should be tolerated next door, merely 

because a king raises no objections to a chemical work.] 


THE SAD POSITION OF SINGLE WOMEN. 


Look at the numerous families of girls in this neighbour- 
hood—the Armitages, the Birtwhistles, the Sykes. The 
brothers of these girls are every one in business, or in pro- 
fessions; they have something to do; their sisters have 
no earthly employment but household work and sewing; 
no earthly pleasure but unprofitable visiting; and no hope 
in all their life to come of anything better. This stagnant 
state of things makes them decline in health; they are 
never well; their minds and views shrink to wondrous 
narrowness. The great wish, the sole aim of every one of 
them is to be married, but the majority of them will never 
marry; they will die as they now live. They scheme, they 
plot, they dress to ensnare husbands. The gentlemen turn 
them into ridicule; they don’t want them; they hold them 
very cheap; they say—I have heard them say it with sneer- 
ing laughs many a time—the matrimonial market is over- 
stocked. Fathers say so likewise, and are angry with their 
daughters when they observe their manceuvres; they order 
them to =~ home. What do they expect them to do 
at home ? ou ask, they would answer, sew and cook. 
They expect them to do this, and this only, contentedly, 
regularly, pr tee all their lives long, as if they 
had no germs of faculties for anything else; a doctrine as 
reasonable to hold as it would be that the fathers have no 
faculties but for eating what their daughters cook, or for 
wearing what they sew. Could men live so themselves? 
Would they not be very weary? And when there came 
no relief to their weariness, but only reproaches at its 
slightest manifestation, would not their weariness ferment 
in time to frenzy.—Shirley. 


SERVANTS IN AMERICA. 

Complaints were often made to us of the difficulty of 
finding, or of ing when found, good servants in the 
States; and amusing anecdotes were told of the indepen- 
dence of American helps in this ‘land of liberty ;’ thus ‘a 
= mountain boy,’ of Vermont, engaged himself to a 

mily in town; there was an evening party at the house, 
and he came in with a tray: seeing some ladies sitting 
talking in a corner which he could not conveniently reach, 
he called out, ‘ Hullo, girls! how are you off for cream and 
sweetenin’?’ Being directed to light a fire in the morning 
in the for the children, when the mistress came 
down she found the servant sitting in a chair, with his 


lishman told me that he was travelling with his younger 
brother, who was deaf, through Massachusets. After stay- 
ing all night at an inn, in the morning the ‘ help’ who had 
cleaned their boots went to the younger brother and asked 
him for something; he directed him to his elder brother, 
who carried the purse; the ‘ boot cleaner’ went to him, and 
stood before him. ‘ What do you want ?’ was asked. ‘I’m 
the gentleman who cleaned your boots, and the deaf man 
there told me to go to you.’—Sir J. Alexander's Acadie. 


‘I AM SO HAPPY!’ 


I sex the faded writing, dated oh! so long ago; 

The clear round text is fairly traced by childish fingers slow ; 
’Tis but a simple record of inconstant hopes and fears, 

But one short sentence written there I blot with falling tears. 


It is this—‘ I am so happy.’ But twenty years have flown 
Since those pleasant words were writ to a loving playmate gone; 
This is the hand that traced them, they were innocent and true, 


This is the heart so buoyant then, as rosy moments flew. 


The dark, dark shadows of this life ceasing a while to lour! 


*I am so happy’—well-a-day! those strange and thrilling words 
Sound soft and sweetly as the song of wild and woodland birds, 
In twilight glades at evening fall, when, ‘mid the shiv'ring leaves, 
A whispering of import sad our busy fancy weaves, 
May I not be a child once more? My second birth must be 
No day-dream of a sickly mind, but blest reality : 
Then, then again those glorious words with truth I may indite— 
*I am so happy’—traced within in characters of light! 

CO. A. M. W. 


I gaze upon the characters, I ponder o’er them yet ; | 
The many intervening years I struggle to forget ; 
Oh but to realise them now for one short fleeting hour, | 


SHAKSPEARE. 


He was not a man to be led away by pretences to glory, 
or imposed upon by that transparent trickery which ex- 
cites so much popular enthusiasm, and makes scarlet so be- 
coming a colour in the eyes of those who ‘can be pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw.’ Shakspeare laughed 
at all such nonsense ; he set the buffoon Thersites to turn 
it into ridicule, and make it a spectacle for the mirth of 
gods and men ; and had heroism been generally seen thus, 
and studied thus, the world would have got something by 
it, for it would have cut the great connecting link between 
the military destroyers of one age and those of a later time. 
Had the world looked upon heroism with Shakspeare’s eyes, 
the renown of an Achilles would not have been the inspira- 


tion of an Alexander, nor that of an Alexander have de- — 


scended upon a Cesar, nor the success of a Cesar have 
been the stimulus to the ambition of a Napoleon. All this 


would have known to what idol they were paying their 
homage ; they would have ceased to be parties to the con- 
tinuance of their own misery ; they would have ceased to 
become the aids and helps to the desolation of their own 
homes; they would have ceased to be the rewarders 
of their own pests and nuisances, and the profferers of 
honours and homage to those from whom they and their 
children reaped nothing save disappointment, misfortunes, 
and calamities: they would have ceased to follow these 
destroyers with shouts and acclamations of applause, and 
inst of striking up at their appearance, ‘See, the con- 

uering hero comes,’ they would have turned away from 
them, to have hailed with welcome the author of some use- 
ful invention, the propagator of some sound instruction, 
the holder of some great and glorious gift of mind, althou 
perchance exhibited to them in the person of one of t 
most lowly and miserable of the human race.—Fozx’s Lec- 
tures, 


FALSEHOOD. 
It is more from carelessness about truth, than from in- 


tentional lying, that there is so much falsehood in the 
Johnson. 


world.— Dr 
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feet up, and ding the newspaper ; without rising, he 
cried, pointing at the fire, ‘Isn’t that a roarer?’ An - 
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would have been long before brought to an end: the world | 
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